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MILDRED PEMBERTON. 
BY L. E. LANDON. 
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NEVER saw a girl for whom the epithet Jovely seemed so | 
pletely suited as Mildred Pemberton: she was made up of | 
Wibright colors. Her lip was of the most vivid scarlet, her| 
eek of the warmestirosce, her eyes of that violet blue so rarely 
en.except in a child, and her skin of a dazzling white, so} 
parent that the azure veins in her temples seemed almost 
mblue ashereyes. Her hair curled naturally, and no poetical 
‘mmile e¥er went .beyond the truth of its brightness. Gold, 
, hiney &c., were the only comparisons for those glossy 
ets, Whenshe was two-and-twenty she scarcely looked 
ns and her manners were as childish as her face and figure. | 
was guileless, enthusiastic, and sengitive; too ignorant in | 
way, both of books and things, perhaps, to. be called 
r, but she had in herself all the materials tor becoming so; | 











that quick perception which the imagination always gives, | 
the energy which is the groundwork of qll excellence. 
tHenry Pemberton, her father, was a sévere man, and it | 
said that a young and beautiful wife had withered in the 
genial atmosphere of hiscold, stern temper. Only that Eng- 
thmen have a travelling mania, and the more comfortable they 
ge at home, the less they can abide to stay there, no one could 
dave accounted for Sir Henry’s coming to Rome. He cared 
c ing for the fine arts. I doubt whether the finest music 
bald have wrung from him more than Dr. Johnson’s ejacula- 
‘when the difficulty of some celebrated gverture was dwelt 
won: ‘Difficult! I it were impossiblé.’ I never heard 
make but one remark on painting, namely, ‘wonder that 
gople should go to so much trouble and expense to have that 
canvass, which they see better in the streets any day.’ 
antiquities he had no taste, and society he positively dis- | 
d. His daughter, however, had his shareof enjoyment, and | 
owfitoo—she was delighted with every tjing. The poetry 
ier nature was called forth by the poetizal atmosphere of 
ne. She had that peculiar ofatention og which music has 
nce like ‘the enchanter’s wandy whil@Coginne and Cha- 
briand had «lready excited all er sympathies for ‘the | 
dofashesather fect. But, afterseeing ner at the Spanish | 
ambassador’s ball, dancing with the young count Arrezi, I was | 
Pperamaded that the fair English girl was investing all things | 
nd her with that poetry which the heart flings over the 
monplaces of life ‘once, and once only.’ 
A night or two afterwards, (for we both lived in the Piazza | 
Spagna,) I heard the chords of a guitar accompanying asong | 
fom ‘Metastasio;’ I also heard a window uncluse, and then ! 
came a few extemporegtanzas in honor of a certain wreath of | 
flowers which I took it for granted were thrown into the street. | 
Now a guitar, a cioak, moonlight, and a handsome cavalicr, 
Ywhat nature—at least, what feminine nature—could resist | 
m? Accustomed to the seclusion of a country seat, or the 
hall coterie of a country town, where her taste, feeling, and | 
cy, alike were dormant, the effect of Rome on Mildred | 
Pemberton was like a sudden introduction to fairy land. Her | 
dey senses were alike fascinated—she lived in a dream of | 
lized poetry. Love and youth are ever companions, and_ 
dred was no exception to the general rule. Lut hers was 


, of those natures which love affects the most intensely; it) 
indeed, 


‘The worship the heart lifts on high, 
And the heavens reject not,’ 


For such love is the emanation of all that is most elevated and 
Most unselfish in our nature. On this subject, any general rule | 


Semeesibles love, like the chameleon, is colored by the air in 
it lives—and the finer the air the richer the color. Some 
Young ladies have a happy facility of falling in and out of love; 
+ heart, like a raspberry tart, is covered with crosses. But 
ildred was too sensitive and too ideal for these Hight summer 
"fancies” Her affection was her destiny, and she loved the| 
tire Italian with the devotion and depth of a love that was 
Ralf poetry. I never saw a handsomer couple—such perfect 
fepresentatives of the north and south: she, fairas that sweetest 
roses, th@one called the maiden’s blush; and he of that rich 
‘ dark olive which suits so well with the high Roman features. 
There are always plenty of people to talk of what does not 
+ them, and a love affair would seem to be every body's 
iness, precisely because it is one Of al! others with which 
they have the least todo. Atleast, the affair reached Sir Henry’s 
wht 


and he was as furious as any father in a romance of four 
; bread and water, and to be locked up for life, were 
jSaeeg the least of his menaces. I believe that he thought 
hime: f merciful because they were the only ones that he actus 
HY inflicted. He was wrong, asall are who rouse the passive 
stance of a woman’s nature. The indignity and violence 
h whieh she was treated only made her turn more fondly to 
shelter of the loving heart she believed was so truly her 
Kindness might have brought her to her father’s feet, 
to'give up her dearest hopes for his sake; but his harsh 
only made her tremble at the hopeless future. There 





| was also another motive whi@n strengthened her resolution: she 


| della Trinita de Monti. 


| scoting, that stretched on one side. 


; whose h 


had become secretly attached to the Catholic faith, and, like 


| all young converts, was enthusiastic in her belief. Love might 
| have something to do with the conversion. Sir Henry said that 
it had done all the mischief; but Mildred, at all events, believed 


that even had the Count d’Arrezi been out of the question, her 
vocation would have been the same; still, she felt happy in the 
idea of their mutual conviction. 

Well, one moonlight night a closely shrouded couple were 
seen gliding across the PiazzadiSpagna. The fountain’s low 
and melancholy singing was the only sound, and the moon shone 
full on the magnificent flight of steps which led to the convent 
he stately domes shone like silver in 
the lovely night, and Mildred ascended the vast steps with the 
buoyant feet of hope, as she gazed upon them. They pointed 


| out her place of refuge, and she was conducted thither by 
| Arrezi. Gradually, as she ascended, the singing of the fountain 
| died away in the distance, but a still sweeter song arose on the 


air. The nuns were at vespers, and the solemn chant pierced 
even the huge walls by which they were surrounded. Mildred 
clung to her lover’s arm as they paused before the gates; she 
started at the deep sound of the bell which announced their 
arrival—it struck like a knell on her heart. Her appearance 
was expected, and she was at once conducted to the abbess, a 
tall, stately woman, but one whose sad brow and cheek, worn 
before its time, told that suffering and sorrow had preceded the 
quiet of the cloister. 

It was with strange feelings that Mildred laid down on the 
little pallet app@imted for her. The room was small and lofty, 
apparently partittoned ‘off ffom one of a larger size; for the 
height was _— disproportionate, and the walls were covered 
with huge frescoes, containing passages from the holy scrip- 
tures; these were abruptly terminated by a dark carved wain- 
The apartment was 
singularly gloomy, and the subject of the fresco served any 
thing but to relieve it—it represented the murder of the Inno- 
cents. Not a horror was spared; here a pale, wild-looking 
woman struggled, but vainly, with the ruffian who could only 
reach her child through herself; another was flying, but the 
infant in her arms wore the livid hides of death. ‘l'o ihe left, a 
female, whose high and Jewish but handsome features were 


| well suited to the expression of a Judith or a Jared, stood with 


her arm raised, and her mouth convulsed with the blending of 
agony and prophecy, apparently inthe act ofcursing. But the 


| most touching figure of all was a woman kneeling by the bodies 


of two children, twisted in each others arms, and pierced by 
the same blow. There was such a fixed look of intense despair 
in the lar tearless eyes, such a stupidity and horror in the sct 
and rigid face, as if every consciousness was gone but that of 
horror; the eyesof Mildred were riveted upon it. Thethought 
of how strong a parent’s affection must be, arose in her mind, 
and at that moment she reproached herself for leaving her 
father; then the terror of his anger, mingled with tenderness 
for her lover, combated her regret. ‘Oh! that my mother,’ 
exclaimed she, throwing herself on the rude pallet below, Shad 
lived to counsel andtolove me!’ And the image of that pale 
lady, seated lonely in her dressing room, to whichaghe was 
contined for months before she dicdyhardened Mildred’s heart 
against her father. She wasa little creature of some six vears 
old when Lady Pemberton died; but her wan and lovely 
countenaiice, her sweet sad voice, the tears that rose so ofton 


| unbidcen to her faint blue eyes, were to her child as thinzs of 


yesterday. 
At length she slept; but the tecrs were yet plittering o 

long eve-lashes, when the iirst ros7 gleams. of dav break 
ned her; arted with that t 4 

r first confused 


of the preceding ni 


she st valf recollection which « 
he wondered where she was—the 
g night flashed upoa her—she trembled 
thought of the irrevocable step she had takcn.e The 
cross was hungfat the foot of her pillet, and she flung herself on 
her knees before it, and a more fervent and unselfish praycr 
never yet arose to that heaven whcre alone is pity and pardon. 
Her devotions over, she ap ched the window, and the calm 
and lovely scene gave its o -beerfulness: the crimson blush 
oi the daybreak was melting arourd the spires that gleamed on 
high, and long, soft shadows fel from the ilex and cypress, 
uge size ed the long seclusion ef the convent 

The distant murmur of the little fountain was only 
broken by the rustle of the birds anid the leav. s,and the early 
chirp of the cicadain the long grass beneath. Mildred felt 


s ercusing—s 


ttoct 
attest 


‘ 
garden. 


soothed and ehecred, it is so impussible for youth to resist the | 
| influcnce 6f morning. 


Sir Henry was wild with rage when he heatd of his daugh- 
ter’s flights He challenged the Count, who refused to meet the 
father of his future wife. Next he berit all his effdrts towards 
the recovery of Miss Pemberton; a direct application was made 
to the Pope, that forcible means might be used for her restora- 
tion: this wasefused. Miss Pemberton was of age, and the 
church would not refyse iis protection to one about to beeome 
a member of its flock. 


On receiving this answer, Sir Henry made immediate prepa- 


|sent for Count Arrezi. The lover obeyed the summons, sup- 
| posing that it was some overture to a reconciliation; on his 
| arrival he found Sir Henry pale with suppressed rage, and 
| pacing the hall, at whose entrance the travelling carriage was 
| waiting. Arrezi was somewhat staggered to perceive these 
signs of actual departure; however, he entered, and was 
| received by his intended father-in-law with a polite bow. 

‘I have many apologies to make,’ said the Baronet, with a 
manner studiously courteous, ‘for giving you this trouble; but 
I wished to send by you a message to Miss Pemberton. You 
understand English, 1 believe, or my servant can interpret 
for me.’ 

‘TI understand ver vel,’ 
to take von message.’ 

‘Well then, sir,’ continued his companion, ‘you will inform 
Miss Pemberton that she is entitled to one hundred r, left 
her by her aunt, and that this will be punetaally paid in to 
Torloni’s; beyond this she is not to expect a shilling from me. 
I leave Rome to-day. I will neversee hér again—never permit 
her name to be mentioned in my presence. My property will 
go to my nephew, and all I shall ever leave her will be my 
curse.’ So saying, Sir Henry passed the Italian with a low 
bow, and entered his carriage. 

*Holy saints!’ exclaimed the Count in Italian, catching hold 
of the servant’sarm, ‘he cannot mean what he says?’ 

‘If you knew Sir Henry as well as I do,’ replied the man, 
‘you would not doubt it;’ and he hurried after his master. 

The Count stood as if the carriage had been Medusa’s head— 
‘A hundred a year!’ muttered he; ‘why, my mustachios are 
well worth that!’ 

He returned to his house, smoked two cigars, and then repait- 
ing to the Convent della Trinita, requested to see the abbess. 
‘Madam,’ said he, as soon ag the stately superior had taken her 
seat in the large arm chair, ‘there are some unpleasant affairs 
which are best settled through the intervention of a third person. 
Will you inform Miss Pemberton that I have seen Sir Henry 
this morning, who has left Rome, and that he desires me to 
her know that the hundred a year which she inheritawill 1 
punctually paid in to Torloni’s; but that from himself she n 
must expect a shilling; he willleave her nothin x hat bia cera. 
To that,’ continued the Counf, with his most a Tamatic air, 
‘I will not expose her; I sacrifice myself, and leave Rome to- 
night. Will you tell her this,and spare both the unutterable 
agony of a farewell?” 

*You will excuse my undertaking any such mission,’ replied 
the superior, fixing on him her dark and flashing eyes, beneath 
whose scorn Arrezi felt himself quail for the moment; ‘you 
will say what you think proper to the English signora herself? 
So saying, she rang the silver bell on the table beside, whose 
| summons was instantly obeyed by a novice, and Miss Pember- 
| ton’s presence was requested in the parlor. The abbessaverted 
| her face and took up her beads, and the Count was left standing 
| by the window, to arrange’ the coming conversation as best he 
‘might. A light step was soon heard, and Mildred Pemberton 

cane in, looking lovelier in the simple convental garb than 
lever she had done with all the aids of dress; the folds only 
| fastened in at the waist, suited her childish figure. The pure 
'white of the veil was scarcely, to be discerned from the pure 
' white of the skin; the single braid of gold on either side her 
forchead betrayed how rich thg,hair was that lay concealed; 
‘and the small features gave something of the innocence of 
infanev to herfacc. A bright blush crimsoned her face as she 
entered, too shy to extend the little hand to her lover which 
tron bledat her side. 

‘My angel,’ said the Count, dropping on one knee, ‘I have 

secn your father this morning. Mildred turned deadly pale. 
‘Do not fear—I will give up every thing, even yourself, rather 
tian make you wretched. Le has threatened our union with 
his curse. Thus J prevent its falling on you, Mildred: I 
renounce all claim upon you—!1 will leave Rome to-night.’ 

Mildred stood white and speechless. A woman whose lower 

resigug her, and asif for her own sake, though without consult. 

« her, is placed in a most awkward situation. What can she 
? Take him at his word? That is easy tosay, but hard to 
do, when all the hopes and affections are garnered in his love. 
‘The superior saw her painful position, and addressed the gen- 
tleman. 

‘You have forgotton to mention, Count Arrezi, that Miss 
Pemberton will in future receive only the hundred a year that 
she inherits from her aunt.’ 

The color came back to Mildred’s cheek and lips; she sou 
ito meet her lover's eye, but it avoided her own. i 
| woman’s quick instinet, where the feelings are cone 

saw his motives. With a degree of dignity of which her 
| form had scarce seemed capable, she turned calmly to 
| abbessyand said: ale im 
| ‘Have 1 your permission that the Count Arrezi will leave-us 
| together? It scems to me unnecessary to prolong our last 
interview.’ 
The Count approached, and began some hurried sentences 


said gue Count; ‘I shall be too happy 
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| of good wishes, devotion, sacrifice of his own happiness, &c. ; 


ration for leaving Réme; but the morning of his departure he | but she interrupted him almost sternly— 





; : al ide didnt nd we : pert a ch 
mach | Sager 
iT ly a ded. 


nt is) joined in various excursions, and was several times near 





















m. Rchtep fedrin th sot . Pa 
This caused him < seek the _— he 








for a ent on Mildred; but the motion wil man 
and the voice was almost as steady as usual, as she 
my beloved child; your daty toa sick and solitary 


' ‘I have but one favor to ask, which is, that you will leave 
; me, and at once.” 
" Jad to have been released on such easy terms, for he had 
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account given by the venerable pioneer himself, and now in the 





























expected ers, tears, and reproaches, Arrezi instant! obeyed.| paramount to every other; i i ; . i 
The toot elcced after him, and Mildred dropped ome hens on ety to your God. "Go tif ehe wold es bag i ae taken by the Indians, He acted age spy, between thang ‘ 
the floor. The abbess called for no assistance; she itied the| lessons, and you shrink from a burden a hoor = —— poser colpmics, in the war occasioned by the pi ome 
ny of the moment too much to let it be observed. She raised | remember, while I live, you have a home in thé c lech della grate Sanity. Aten? sevencepes Gi berdebins, Se od | 
‘ the youthfulyéufferer in her arms, and bathed her face with| Trinita.’ onvent della| taken prisoner bythe Indians in an attempt to take t eirh ated | 
essence, and when Mildred recovered, her head rested on the| Mildred bathed the hand pressed to hers with her tears; He wes treated wits every cruelty; he ran the gluntiet @y oe bas! 
shoulder of the superior, who was watching her with the ten-| were the truest thanks. ae tetas ity ys and was finally saved from torture by the interfeleeena held ba! 
derness of a mother. ‘These are the trials, my child, which| A week more saw the cousins on the road to England, whi prome a renegade white man who had joined himself to theme Bese 
make us turn toheaven. The holy Madonna keep you!” This} they traversed with all possible rapidity; and with on 2 — diane, and led them against the whites. This is but th 2 apd cried 
was her only remark, and Mildred went to her cell. | heart Mildred found herself in the Park which t . hey. tan af 9 chapter - Kenton’s life. : maher 5 
It was fortunate for her that her health gave way beneath | so many months ago, and yet it seemed like emi a qunee After journeying for some time through thick w Ingut 
so much excitement—the body sometimes saves ihe mind.| a sign of chenge appeared. The sun a> sinkit ays ved _ which there were innumerable grey and black equine ks 
Next day she was too ill to move, and it was weeks before the| avenue of old oaks; ile coast anda Be ing ne the | arrived at an angle of a worm fence, and turned off j we save my 
fever left her. Of all things, time can the least be measured | long shadows rested on the grags, while . a die 6 ee = | swampy read, towards a log house, in which we were told the nid) De' 
by space. Years, or the effects of years, had passed over the| mingled in undefined obscurjty ’ The a ——— ey | old Piopeer lived. The house wus comfortable and | the was sorr 
Dy ape Mildred, before she arose from that couch of sickness. | together beneath the trees re Rita ae baci gathered | one of the kind; omtopping a son-in-la@ of the old w too hasty 
She left there the rose of her cheek, the light of her eye— | full luxuriance of its faint and fi e flower laid: scalaeads ee af = bars, aud though he knew us not, with the hon ~s 
. . " a pa ; ° 
‘Her lip still wore the sweetness of a smile, | Charles Pemberton and his sister went forward to prepare Sir P hich. we pd = insisted on putting up our ho ies F 
But not its gaiety.’ | Henry; aga es moments, Mildred’s anxiety became! long. As we oduieed pode: ag pe coud at © Indians, 
uncontrollable, x y . . 7 . 1 obs . 
The buoyancy of her step, her sweet singing laugh, were gone| Pe peaueee oe Bagge bes house; she| about the house wore the air of frugal aan "eal t would sa 
forever—she had lived past youth and hope. Some one has) safely enter. There was a little room whi 4 oe might | two or three steps and entered a room in which there we pot ws 
truly said— | it had once been her own favorite shatiben, phe gegen, snc aohe — we learned was the wife of the Pioneer; seated by _ ‘ 
“Tis not the lover which is lost, picture of her mother, with herself, then a little creature of two po int the old worthy himself, He rose as we entered: =. 
The love for which we grieve, = old, in herhand. As she approached she heard ‘ena ene ee him we told him ‘ that we were strangen habi 4 
It is the price that they have cost, ut the turn in the wall, for it was a corner room, completel ‘+f hi iad often read of him and his adventures, and that bei i k 
The memories which they leave.’ concealed her. She stood, not daring to breathe, amid the “sn “espns. moa he ie mene the liberty to call eatay ica 
iil ; a ae : g yere anxious to kno cont . 
This was the case with Mildred; she despised Arrezi seo! eae ly De ge a a _ — not be mistaken—1t was gratified and touched by pasted ae s gentlemen honesty 
thoroughly to regret him—she deeply felt how unworthy he) my weakness—I ape se orm ang: Y say, ‘Charles, | own| suppress his emotions he said—tTake seats r re an effort to Wev 
was of her deep, devoted affection. Always accustomed tol The nest Arches Mild: me de hi f e _ | tight glad to see you.’ We sat down and im edit pd He was 
weelthahe did not understand its value; we must want money | much changed: ~~ o ds Sor his feet. She found him} edinto conversation with him. He edeieesed is ineyy om the Ind 
Bittle lanwerh, and mency cosmed to hor rage es A Hc re 1a a uec no strength. He was} manner, and oiten had to make an effort to me a ‘loa in— 
consideration that could have influence. She thought with) of that por whi t rf | - now acknowledged the need| but when he did recollect, his memory s one ae that 
a poe on the — of the Count. Inconstancy she | could scarcely ince like 1 lle The eight pend 1 el pe song dr yung po asked any ining, Sal _— 
could have forgiven; that would have come within the li . “ag Bee +2 ht, and she} I’ll tell you,’ he woul Poe es 
of her poetical” experience. She had been capable 2 hey “as Pos a look. ar Henry, almest confined to the| rate it. os ould say, and after a pause he would map follow « 
on — . secure _ a son even with a rival; but! he had ever oa npr sr glean 5 ee ti Egos stood in the presence of men who had won laurels’ ‘te ni 
to be left so unhesitatingly the moment that she had no longer | niv ee appears. ae . y remained—he | field and flood, in th : bya, erhi 
tbe Ifeao asta the omen hat she ba po lng! had only made hie epee, and He srw saw he| my sean were merely shove of curoity—a wn i Bh 
been from the first—all his enthusiasm, all his romance, “a4 nome nee age hee gh * b= gathered one mec the impression which the individual oer ee a wish to see if mid h 
been mere acting. She shrank away from a world in which | seein arleam, 0 H = OF, ron still continued their favorite} pond with the accounts given of him by pon myself corrgs determ 
dhere was such deceit. To what could she trest, whose confi-| need ’ pace ate = ; nry intro “apy the subject. ‘It does not} tenance told his intellect, or his passi . his coun He \ 
ane a vate 80 a Re py Pemberton had laid | But trae nea ech iprusteenyren yy Mildred that } | ties which he possessed could be seed ip Biers Banat pea : 
own on the pallet of her secluc ed cell, a girl full of the conti-! love “= eek eS : Nie, ipa? “ ‘ nat he} serve prevents ail other sensati Mids ° jan a 
dence, the gencrous !mpulses, the warm aflections of girlhood ; | mo ee a ! to Liane he band, as of far| a cold observer. But far different ae “elit a curioug, but, had be 
she rose from it a grave and thoughtful woman. She had| allowed her har 4 +e ; 1 — 2e could bequeath. Mildred | upon the bent but inanly form of the old Pi eelings as I looked and th 
ceased to look forward, she wished tor nothing but quiet, she} no perenne “ — - HS 5, ut egen the lover could draw | his frank and fine features. Here, th itl. and observed said he 
—_— but a Ae <p = the poetry of her imaginative | pale—and ae Scions aan sake Bn Bang = he — “ —_ character was deltned with o phe Retain ou Mm: 
emperament, flung back violently upon herself, serv rank tke. toni Sh cman’ pee amas iarles, said| be found to b fe spread’ fe, wa im, | 
aunatbon the influence of her new coral whey othe! oe he — wae the et atte afiection of a sister, ‘I have | world’s palngy wchodiien, ae i Bh ae pone and : 
TE CE tite: Besadion ssade her thenght alaest 0 he joven es oe unworthily, I can never love again. 1| = . 10 cannot be brave with all the wked 
. me: and the sweet, strange accents of the English novice, | fechas not to the world, but to my home—I am God and my ‘ Pride, pom» and circumstance of glorious war’ leistire 
ending in the hymns of the saintly choir, gave a new ferv _ ee about him ?—wi ighi . , about 
6 religheus tion, A agpenerin # at ~ ho a se pnd Miasennog fpr age on the sweet eyes that sank not] unfurled ‘etbahne =a pie, steed—the martial trump—the where 
dew state With zeal, and in their performance, and the fiw | Yose nee noe om e saw that hope was out of the question,| of so many legions finds i ape s im such a scene the leader inte 
chains of daily habit, sanahadeapetfelness of the pest. Stilt it| . ‘ P ap t oo and which he relinquished, would have le it} meanest soldier catches ns very excitement bravery. ees 
was hard to forget her native tongue, and her native land , — rity etaining him, she turned to her father, and | Goths with easolecion B 7 contagious spark, and cowar broke 
Separated alince Gabte, bie heechnesn was fengeten, and al = ef my brother, 1s he not ae F ‘ aan eibhaae neste ut think of a man alone in the wide ingly 
gills vemembered the tics that united them. z ’ : 4 oe . as you wish, Mildred, replied Sir Henry, ‘though} adventure eaten wee compulsion—nothing but a love of very § 
he had been in the convent nearly a twelvemonth, and the! Chi Ane onaew ine” . | savace foes iene ; f mil surrounded by wild beasts and rag 
time for the final vows was rapidly approaching, ni args 0g IRE wm wet after left them for a gay season in London, and} ealasty at he om — es from human aid—yet he sleeps: he mi 
aatuetinidhmont, cho beard an English sake tes te pair hy pe re “ jormed an attachment to the beautiful but portionless | the wilderness—nearer — aaogg rises to pierce further into” “he; t: 
iad ie tie Gace of ene effher own teandtmetti cel 4 oh | 7 ~~ — officer who had been killed in the Peninsula; it} den of those wild cies = savage foe, and into the very ing it 
soon became acquainted with Emily Pemberton, and found that | “ame 7 oe : _— ee led yan Henry to the mateh. The| courage: How te hi ow, calm must.have been Ba his id 
iC tie Gencin, though tem 0 femily diceareement they| Sit oe le too up theirresidence at Pemberton House, and | deep solitude, hushed _ ‘he spirit of endurance! In the want 
had never met. Mildred was mistaken in supposing hee shel . ved — to them as a sister. | world, he en met yet 1oly as th® Sabbath day of the indo 
was dead to all sense of affection, for her heart aa, <P “. phos 7 i A d enry s death it was found that he had bequeathed) and he feels in the b; a reliance that nothing can shake: of it 
to her young relative. It was some time before she Siceill sage ~W Ae al to his nephew, with only a sufficient annuity | giant trees—in the slew te sco the blue heavens—in the with 
courage to speak of the past, and at last she asked about | heads ay daughter, and a litte cottage which she had builtin the! talls—in the bird and ‘i ower—tn the woods and in the water to us 
father. ut he r| park. ‘This was close to her cousins, without the strict retire-| things—com brea ashi in the beast—in every thing and inall al h 
‘He is quite broken by his last illness; pale, emaciated, he ment in which she lived being any check upon them. She | in this waite aed ap ' George Washington, perhaps, placed tried 
is but the shadow of what he was. It isa ce i at Nee oi — meats but passec her life in acts of kindness. Her) Kenton’s form sit Ww ould have been a pioneer. blan 
salah ides weader through the dull roome of the old hall, as #4 P on e wa ry the sick bed, or with the afflicted—the soother of} is striking, and enent n — the weight of seventy nine yea to a 
haunted by the memory of those who had once been pe rs é om ry softow, the friend ix every trouble. The children, who} agility. te a — e been a model of manly strength a Li 
This conversation sunk deep into Mildred’s mind al - re _ — up in the old fiall, adored her; and when, in! ‘The forehead ae gs and yet penetrating in its glance. ea! 
at the time she could not trusf#her voice to adherent a . ar aye, they Passed her portrait in the gallery, it was with! well defined ) and th very much at the eye brows, (which are mat 
and again it wen renewed; at Inst, Mildred hazarded oe vt paca hg a laa there was an angel on earth, it was| very broad—his ‘heal Horvegencag 18 a er high nor 
tion— ak : mes nose straig i BE itis nearly all grey—the 
‘Do you think my father would see me? | oer $$$ | his saaetear ion ge ie mouth betore he lost 
I am sure he would,’ exclaimed Emily; ‘it is only pride| Morr tl) : he had one tooth agen apace and handsome. I observed 4 
that prevents him seeking you. But should not beg & sonal More than two years have passed since we published in the} racter and manner of ba rich taking into consideration his cha+ dur 
rtt—You would not have a parent humble himself to his| Mirror, a sketch of Gen. Simon Kenton, from the pen which| one of Leatherstocki convereation, was continually reminding “ 
child?’ , “| has since produced ‘Clinton Bradshaw.’ Kenton died a few pressive, not of webetees The whole face is remarkably ex- ter 
Ba hem ll pre that ann “s rr settled that Mildred| Weekssince, and presuming that are-publication of the ‘sketch’! nation and self-possession : Simplicity, ftekes — ~ cat fa 
y her cousin home the following week, whither! W ae . nie a stri . . Y, fife ss, honesty, an 
inate aitanding tnder the protection of ae a = tse be gratifying to our readers—the majority of whom vrata notes appesred the prominent traits of his lou 
faét was, that the moment Sir Henry arrived in ~ eee ne save formed our acquaintance since that time—we have con-| asked him, I ot )  seetente er to a question which my friend the 
had sent for his nephew, executed a will in his fever ant 9 he | cluded to revive it, and now present it below. simplicity. Th b articularly struck with his truthfulness and as 
then seized with a violent illness, which truly had ss _™ as|  icettienad pa em was, whether the account of his life ne 
altered man. He remembered his harshness to his wife pees A VISIT TO SIMON KENTON. I'll tell you,’ said adventures’ was true or not? ‘Well ~ 
child, now they were both removed from him. He aaheuiehl BY THE AUTHOR OF CLINTON BRADSHAW Blackfish the Ingin hore. “not true: the book says that when as 
Mildred more than he would have owned even to hi self.| : , 6 Ti i prisoner, if Co! B arrior asked me, when they had taken me nd 
Charles, his nephew, saw all this. From the first caneamnne' Brags Kenton’s life has been a very eventful one,—perhaps} no sir. "(Here be bee me to steal their horses} that I said > 
soul of bis Sie eaualdne, te bed soniieed ee ate pt - “— so of all the pioneers. Boone has been morespoken| I tell you I never wr ed indignant, and rose from his chait) fi 
them, and the sight of his drooping spirits confirmed A aa “ y| be and written about; but ina!l probability, the only reason is,| ever say it to a ile sir to an Ingin in my life; I scarcely 
plan he had formed. His sister entered into it with all 2 me he was the oldest man, and had been sometime dead.| gaged in some dew a Here Mrs. Kenton who was ea- rs 
romance of youth, and off they set to Rome together, and, as, Toate is yet living,—and it often happens that he whose and recharked ‘that wher occupation at the table turned round ’ 
we have narrated, carried their project into eff < ’ 2 as| — : ecome a wonder when dead, created no wonderment] gave her the book to sr a7 were last in Kentucky, some one a 
e next morning Mildred requested an audience of the| : Ke ton te Viteini i : that part he would no Tet her welts ae ee ™_ = 
abbess, whose kindness to her from the morning Count Arrezi _ . is @ Virginian by birth, and I believe entirely unedu-|  ¢And I tell you,’ ‘id | . read Any farther.’ , 
left the purlor, had never known change. She explained a) Sffai - Atavery early age, he quarrelled with a rival ina love) life to be bemnite ‘any h ne, ‘I never was tied to a stake in my ; 
her ell her thoughts and feelings; her snteety at fante iiie h ° ae after an unsuccessful contest with him, Kenton} but not tied to ast rd ad me painted black when I saw Girty, re 
father desolate in his old age, and her conviction i Bere cha ry him to another, and was getting the worst of itina| I mention thi ake. ‘ 
to seek his pardon, ‘If he reject me, I return to your fe ought| roug and tumble fight, and being undermost, subject to the| show Kenton’ — at all to disparage the book, but merely 
mother! ' your feet, my| full rage of his antagonist, he was much injured; when it oc-| with the authan Seem ge though personally umaequainted, 
The superior for an instant yielded to the weakness of es to oe if he could twist his rival’s hair, which was very} Mr. M’Clun Bos not gi a high respect for his talents; besides r 
hentiniedt seone gtded in her eyes, and her etately head rested ongs in a bush, he could punish him at leisure. He did so,} as narrated fo himeelf. by the account of Kenton’s adventures: 
nd pummeled him with such right good will, that he thought self, by him, but as abrid from a * | 
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deeyen' (whose name I forgot,) ‘and that all in that book was 










hbemight say, that he was once an active man, but,’ continued 








jon of Mr. John D. Taylor, of, Washington, Ky.’ Ken-| 
stated that ‘he had eee his pa some, ae toe young 


diam by an experiment of repetition. If we pour sparkling 
Rampiigne tio a tall glass vill tis half full, the glass cannot 
be made to ring by a stroke on its edge, but admits a dull, dis- 
agreeable, and puffy sound. The effect continues so long as 
the effervescence lasts, and while the wine is filled with air 
bubbles. But as the effervescence subsides, the sound be- 
comes clearer, ‘till at last the glass rings as usual, when the air 
bubbles have disappeared. By re-producing the effervescence, 
the sound is deadened as before. The same experiment may 
be made with effervescent malt liquor:: and with still more 
effect, by putting a piece of sponge, or a little wool, or tow, 
‘nto a tumbler of water. The cause of the result obtained 
by M. Chladni, that the glass and the liquid contained, in 
order to give a musical tone, must vibrate regularly in unison 
as a system, and if any considerable part of a system is unsus- 
ceptible of regular vibration, the whole must be so. This ex- 
periment has been employed by Humboldt to illustrate and ex- 
plain the phenomenon of distant sounds being more distinctly 
heard during the night.—Eneyclopedia Americana. 


[answer to a question about Girty, he observed, ‘He was 
to me: when he came up to me when the Ingins had me 
painted black, I knew him at first; he asked me a good many 
questions, but I thought it best not to be too forward, and 1 
held back from telling him my name, but when | did tell him, 
0! he was mighty glad to see me; he flung his arms round me 
andcried likea child; I never did see one man so glad to see 
another yet. He made a specch to the Ingins—he could speak 
Ingin tongue, and knew how to speak—and told them that 
‘ever they meant to do him a favor, they must do it now and 
save my life. Girty afterwards, when we were at (I think he 
said) Detroit together, cried often to me, and told me that he 
was sorry of the part he took against the whites; that he was 
toohasty. Yes, I tell you, Girty was good to me.’ 

He spoke highly of the celebrated Logan, the Indian chief, 
and said he was a very fine loosing man with a good counte- 
gance, and that he spoke English well. Speaking of the 
Indians, he said: *Though they did abuse him mightily, he 
would say that they are as acute as any other people; with many 

at Warriors among them—that they were as keen marksmen 
asthe whites, but that they did not take so good care of their 
rifles. Finding one’s way throngh the woods, he said, was all | 
habit. Indians talked much less than the whites when they | 
travelled —but that was because they had less to think about. 
He spoke of Boone, and said, that he had been with him a great 
deal. He described him as a Quaker looking man, with great 
honesty and singleness of purpose, but very keen.’ 

We were struck with his acuteness and delicacy of feeling. 
He was going to show us his hand which had been maimed by 
the Indians; he half drew off his mitten and then pulled it on 

in—‘No,’ said he, ‘it hurts my feelings.” My friend observ- 

that it was mentioned in the different accounts of him, that 
when himself and his companions arrived at the Ohio with the 
horses of the Indians, they might have escaped if they had | 
followed his advice. ‘Understand, understand,’ said he, ‘I do | 
pot wish to blame them.’ I observed to him that I wondered 
after his escape from the Indians, that he did not return to Vir- 
ginia, and run no more risks in being taken by them. ‘Ah,’ 
mid he, ‘1 was a changed man, they abused me mightily.—l 
determined after that, never to missa chance.’ 

He was very anxious that Clarke’s life should be written, 
who he said had dune more to save Kentucky from the Indians 
than any other man. He told us, that Mr. James of Urbana, 
had been with him two or three days (think he said last summer) 
and that he had told Mr. Jamesa good deal about himself; but, 
sid he, ‘I am mighty anxious to tell what I snow about Clarke, 

oumay depend he wasa brave man, and jid much.’ I told 
tin, that I had the pleasure of knowing Mr. James slightly, 





RESPECT TO THE FAIR. 


An excellent lesson for inculcating an undeviating, un- 
changeable respect to females, founded on principle, and 
uninfluenced by personal or partial teelings, may be collected 
from the following incident in the life of an old bachelor.— 
Any preliminary reflections are quite unneccssary, as the moral 
isas obvious and direct, as the narrative is forcible and its ten- 
dency meritorious. 

He was never married, but in his youth he paid his addresses 
to the beautiful Susan Winstanley, old Winstanley’s daughter 
of Clapton, who dying in the eatly days of their courtship, 
confirmed in him the resolution of perpetual bachelorship. It 
was during their short courtship, he told me, that he had been 
one day treating his mistress with a profusion of civil speeches 
—the common gallantries, to which kind of thing she had hith- 
erto manifested no repugnance—but in this instance with no 
effect. He could not obtain from hera decent acknowledg- 
ment in return. She rather seemed to resent his compliments. 
He could not set it down to caprice, for the lady had always 
shown herself above thatlittleness. Whenhe ventured on the 
following day, finding her a little better humored, to expostulate 
with her on the coldness of yesterday, she confessed, with her 
usual frankness, that she ‘ail nee sortot dislike to his attentions; 
that she could even endure some high-flown compliments; that 
a young woman placed in her situation had a right to expect all 
sortof civil things said to her; that she hoped she could digest 
a dose of adulation, short of insincerity, with as little injury to 
her humility as most young women: but that, a little before 
he had commenced his compliments, she had overheard him by 
accident, in rather rough language, rating a young woman who 
had not brought home his cravats quite to the appointed time, 
and she thought to herself, ‘As 1am Miss Susan Winstanley, 
and a voung lady,a reputed beauty, and known to be a fortune, 
I can have my choice of the tinest speeches from the mouth ot! 
this very fine gentleman who is courting me; but if I had been 
poor Mary Such-a-one, (naming the milliner,) and had failed 
of bringing home the cravats to the appointed hour, though 
perhaps I had sat up half the nightto forward them, what sort 
of cuinpliments should I have received then? And my woman’s 
pride came to my assistance; and I thought, that if it were 
only to do me honor,a female, like myself, might have received 
handsomer usage: and I was determined not to accept any fine 
speechcs, to the compromise of that sex, the belonging to which 
was, afterall, my strongest claim and title tothem.? 











saw him as I came through Urbana. He then | 


and that 
ted qpto tell Mr. James that any time. when he was at 
leisfre, he would like to tell him all he knew, particularly, 
about Clarke.* He told us, that not five mles from the place 
where we were, he had been a captive among the Indians, 
inted black, with his hands pinioned behind him, his body 
erated, with the severest treatment; the bone of his arm 
broken and projecting through the flesh, and his head shock- 
ingly bruised. I observed to him that he must have been a 
very strong and active man to have endured so many hardships, 
made so many escapes. ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘he believed that 


hej taking my crutch in his hand, as Isat beside him, and hold- 
ing it together with his staff—I could trace the associations of 
hisideas—‘I am old now.’ I observed from his manner that he 
wanted to ask me about my crutch, but that he felt a delicacy 
indoing so. I explained it to him; after observing the fashion 
of it for some time, he looked at me for a moment, and said 


THOUGHTS ON MARRIAGE. 


Dip young people seriously consider the important change 
























with much emotion, showing me his own staff, ‘You see I have 
to use one too; youare young and Iam old; butI tell you we 
all have to come to it at last.2 Many in their courtesy have 
ttied to reconcile me toa crutch, but no one ever did it with so 
bland a spirit as this blunt back woodsman, who never said, ‘sir 
to an Ingin in his life, and scarcely ever to awhiteman.’ ‘True 

liteness is from the heart, and from the abundance of the 
Sle it speaketh, the rest is but imitation, and at best the auto- 
maton, fashioned to act like a man.’ 








CLEARNESS OF SOUND AT NIGHT. | 


Tue greatest clearnsss with which distant sounds are heard | 
during the night, is an interesting phenomenon. It was notic- 
ed by the ancients, and ascribed to the repose of animated na-| 
ture. When Humboldt first heard the noise of the great cata- | 
tacts of the Orinoco, his attention was directed to the curious 

and he was of the opinion, that the noise was three times | 
louder during the night than inthe day. As the humming of | 
the insects was much greater in the night than in the day, and | 
asthe breeze which might have agitated the leaves of the trees, | 
never rose till aftersunset, he was led to seek for another cause | 
of the phenomenon. In hot days, when warm currents of air | 
ascend from the heated ground, and mix with the cold above of | 
adifferent density, the transparency of the atmosphere is so 
much affected, that every object seen through it appears to be in 
—s just as when we look at an object over a fire, or the 

me of a candle. The air, therefore, during the day, is a/ 
mixed medium, in which the sounds are reflected and scattered | 
in passing through streams of air of different densities, as in| 


the experiment of mixing atmospheric air and hydrogen. At 
i , on the contrary, when the air is transparent and of 

i density, as may be seen by the brilliancy and number 

of ars, the slightest sound reaches the ear without inter- 
Tuption. M. Chladni has illustrated the effect of a mixed me- 





*# When we returned to Urbana, we communicated to Mr. James the 
Message of the old Pioneer. He sa d atthe earliest opportunity he meant 
Wo send for him and learn his history from his own lips, and that he had 
already a considerable part of it taken when he went tosee him. It isa 
Source of congratulation to alliovers of Western history, that this inter- 
@sting work will be undertaken by one so able to do it justice. 





was founded. If fortune was his inducement, that will like- 


which marriage must necessarily produce in their situation, 
how much more cautious would it make them in forming their 
choice of a companion for life. Alas! what avails the graces 
of the finest figure, the most captivating address, the assemblage 
of all that is ensnaring, if the heart is depraved, or the conduct 
imprudent? The gayest associate of the convivial hour, may 
be the dullest—the most unfit companion for the domestic 
circle; and he, who is never satisfied except in a crowd, or 
when engaged ina continual round of pleasure, is very unlikely 
to make a tender and prudent husband. Should debanen and 
Jistress draw near, depend upon it he will fly from their an- 
proach. If beauty alone excited his passion, it will cease to 
exist when you are deprived of those attractions on which it 


wise soon lose its value in his sordid mind; and the very person 
who brought him wealth, for which he sighed, will be consid- 
ered as the grand obstacle to his enjoyment. T'oo often is this 
unpleasing picture to be seen in inany discontented families 
which a little serious reflection might have prevented being 80 
unfortunately realized. Never be prevailed upon to vield your 
heart toany one, however he may shinein the gay circle of the 
world, if you are convinced that he has no relish for the enjoy- 
mentsof a retired life. The man wholikes every house better 
than his own, will scarcely take te trouble of making home 
agreeable to others, whilst it is disgusting to himself. “Tt will 
be the only place in which he gives way to his discontent and 
ill humor; such people are forever strangers to the dear delights 
of the social state, and the real comforts of a well regulated 
family. He that is indiscriminately at home, is never at home, 
and he feels himself a stranger or a visitor amidst his closest 
connections, 





To Youre Mex.—There is no moral object so beautiful to 
me as a conscientious young man! I watch him as I do astar 


in the heavens, clouds may be bejore him, but we know that 
his light is behind them, and will beam again; the blaze of 
other's prosperity may outshine him, but we know that though 
unseen he illuminates his own true sphere. He resists temp- 
tation not without a struggle for that is not a virtue but he does 
resist and conquer; he hears the sarcasms of the profligate and 
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wound with his own pure touch. He heeds not the watchword 
of fashion, if it lead to sin; the atheist who says not only with 
his heart but with his lips, ‘there is no God,’ controls him not 
for he sees the hand of creating God and reverenees it, of a 
preserving God and rejoices in it. Woman isshelteted by fond 
arms and guided by loving counsel, old age is protected by ex- 
perience, and manhood by its strength; but the young stands 
amidst the temptations of the world like a self-balanced tower. 
Happy he who seeks and gains the prop and shelter of Christi- 
anity. 

Onward, then, conscientious youth! raise thy standard and 
nerve thyself for goodness. If God has given the intellectual 
power awaken it in that-cause; never let it be said of thee, he 
helped to raise the tide of sin by pouring his influence into its 
channels. If thou art feeble in mental strength, throw»not 
that poor drop into a polluted current. Awake, arise, young 
man!—assume the beautiful garments of virtue! it is easy, 
fearfully easy to sin; it is difficult to be pure and holy. Put 
on thy strength then, let thy chivalry be aroused against error, 
let truth be the lady of thy love—detend her. 








Extracts From Wirt.—Excessive wealth is neither glory 
nor happiness. The cold and sordid wretch who thinks only 
of himself; who draws his head withia its shell and never 
puts it out but forthe purpose of lucre and ostentation, who 
looks upon his fellow creatures not only without sympathy, 
but with arrogance and insoience, as if they were made to be 
1is vassals, and he was made to be their lord, as if they were 
for no other purpose than to pamper his avarice, or to contri- 
bute to his aggrandizement, such a man may be rich, but trust 
me, that he can never be happy nor virtuous, nor great. 
There is in fortune a golden mean, which is the appropriate 
region of virtue and intelligence. Be content with that, and 
if the horn of plenty overflow, let its droppings fall upon your 
fellow men; let them fall like the droppings of honey in the 
wilderness, to cheer the faintand wary worn pilgrim. I wish 
you indeed to be distinguished: but wealth is not essential to 
distinction, Look at the illustrious patriots, philosophers and 
philanthropists, who in various ages have blest the world; was 
it their wealth that made them great? where was the wealth 
of Aristides, Socrates, of Plato, of Epaminondas, of Fabricu 
of Cincinnatus, and a countless host upon the rolls of fame? 
Their wealth was in their mind and heart. These are the 
treasures by which they have been immortalized, and such 
alone are treasures that are worth a serious struggle. 





Mecuanics.—A portion of the world profess to regard me- 
chanics as one degree below those individuals who have a liv- 
ing offered them without manual labor, but that portion is a 
small and weak one. No man of sense, no true gentleman 
ever drew thisline. In point of science, moral virtue, and even 
particular politeness, the operative mechanics of the United 
States, are second to no class of peoplesis work shop has 
produced as many great men as the catt it has done as 
much for natural philosophy, and more jon, than the 
counting room; and has done as much to develope intellect as 
hoarded wealth. The individual, therefore, who stands up in 
the face of the world and judges his fellow citizens by their 
ability to subsist without labor, must be destitute of one of the 
very necessary qualifications—experience and common sense. 
With these on his side he would be able to see that intellect 
makes the man, and the operation of moral causes upon that 
intellect, the gentleman. 











Sir Isaac Newron’s Courtsnir.—lIt is stated that Sir Isaac 
did once in his life go a woving, and as he was expected, had 
the greatest indulgence paid to his little peculiarities, which 
ever accoinpanies great genius. : 
smoking, the lady assiduously provided him with a pipe, and 
they were gravely seated to open the business of Cupid. Sir’ 
Isaac made a few whifls—seemed at a loss for something; 
whiffed again; and at last drew his chair near to the lady— 
a pause of some moments ensued—Sir Isaac seemed still more 
uneasy. Oh, the timidity of some, thought the lady—when 
lo, Sir Isaae got hold of her hand; now the palpitation began; 
he will kiss it, no doubt, thought she, and then the matter is 
settled. Sir Isaac whiffed with redoubled fury, and drew the 
captive hand near his head; already the expected salutation 
vibrated from the hand to the heart, when, pity the damsel, 
gentle reader! Sir Isaac only raised the fair hand to make the 
fore-finger, what he much wanted—a tobacco stopper! 

‘ : 
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Knowing he was fond 
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To BE REMEMBERED By THE Lapfes.—A correspondent as- 
sures us that chloride of lime, sold by the apothecaries under 
the name of bleaching salts, in small tin boxes, will certainly 
take out the most inveterate grease spots from a silk dressjor 
cotton garments. Carpets, however badly bespattered by the 
upsetting of a lamp, can be as readily restored to their former 
beauty as one can blow dust from a dry surface.—S. Times. 





Sir Edward Codrington, the ‘hero of Navarino,’ met an old 
sailor lately, rolling along from side to side, with all the out- 
wad appearance of drunkenness. ‘What Jack! drunk already ? 
‘Lord, no, your honor, | be’nt drunk, but the ground’s here so 
cursed still and steady, if 1 didn’t keep moving in a nat’ral way, 
I should fall sick.’ 





Favor IN HIGH rLaces—The,Montreal Gazette speaking of 
the want of energy and deeision in the criminal authorities of 
Lower Canada, and the consequent uncertainty in the execu- 
tion of the laws, says, ‘it requires more personal interest at 
court to get hanged than to be appointed to an office.’ 





A leveller seeing two crows flying side by side, exclaimed, 
‘Ay, that is just ag it shquld be; I hate to see one crow over. 











it stings him, for that is the trial of virtue, and he heals the 








another. 















THE GRAVE OF MADALINE. 
Original. 


7 
[ Watorver has passed through those beautiful and extensive prairies in 
the state of Iilinois, may have noticed a stately oak standing in the midst 
of one of them, and severa! miles distant from any other tree; it looks as 
if it had stood there a solitary sentinel for ages. Beneath the shadow of 
its extended branches the earth is slightly raised into a mound, which is 
tovered over with green sward and such wild flowers as are indigenous 
tothe soil. There rests the daughter of one of the early French settlers, | 
the story of whose melancholy fate, gave rise to the following poem: } 
THE GRAVE OF MADALINE, 
We'd travelled hard from morning til! mid day, 
* Seorch’d by the heat of the sun's ardent ray; 
We'd cross'd the hills, and pass’d the wood-lands o'er, 
And then a broad extensive prairie lay before, 
Whose green and wavy surface seem'd to be 
To fancy’s eye, a vast extended sea, 
We journied on, the woodlands disappeared, 
And not a tree, nor e’en a shrub was near’d; 
But the high grass in wild luxuriance grew, 
And many a flower of various size and hue, 
Adorned the spot, without the gerdener’s power— | 
Nursed into beauty by the breeze and shower. | 
At length a tree appears—a lofty oak, 
Whose welcome sight my guide's long silence broke 
* Now let us stop at yonder oak,’ he suid, 
* And stretch our languid limbs beneath itsshade; 
For it has been, a weary journey on, 
And welcome resting-place for more than one; 
It many a way-worn traveller has beguiled, 
And here a Frenchman taid his darling child. 
Come, stranger, rest; and let the sun get low, { 
And the breeze freshen ere avain we go; 
Andif you choose to give attentive ear, | 
I'll tell the tale of one who slumbers here. 
'Tis many years since Leonard Battiste came 
And dwelt in yonder grove ; it isthe same 
I told ydu in the morning we should see, 
Bo like an island rising from the sea; 
It was a sweet retreat, and pleasant fare j 
Adorned the board when travellers rested there 
And many a happy day I passed within | 
Those humble walls, wliere free from grief and sin, | 
Old Battiste and his wife and daughter dwelt, \ 
The wants of pride and fashion all unfelt. 
But the lone cabin 's long desertcd been, 
The silence of the grave now reigns within. 
Poor Madaline! that was the daughter's name-— 
How fresh to Memory’s eye hier image came! 
The artless child of nature here she stray'd, 
Blithe as the spotted fawn with which she play's 
Weill had it been for Madaline if she 
Had never known more dangerous company ; 
But so it was not; with some other guest 
There came a youtliful stranger from the west, 
Or southern states, [ really have forgot, 
But ‘tis no difference now, for I have not 
Forgot the consequence, and how he made 
Some fine excuse, and days and weeks delay'd ; 
Was fond of sporting, game was plenty here, 
Assumed the hunter's garb to chase the Jeer; 
And then the spring, that gushed so cool and fair, 
Was better far than any found elsewhere. 
He was a pleasant youth, could take the tone 
Of any company as ‘twere his own; 
Andin their evening walks his language show'd 
The polish education had bestow’d; 
And it was oft to Madaline addressed; — 
The parents smiled—he was a welcome guest. 
I do not say what keptthe stranger here— 
‘Twas evident a spel! had hound him; fear 
Lest his long absence from his home should be 
The fruitful source of much anxiety, 
Atlength determined him ;—with faltering tongue 
He bade farewell, and tender hearts were wrung. 
Some months passed on,and Madaline, ‘twas said, 
Was graver much than usual ;—and was fled 
That sportive laugh that could the heart beguile 
Of all its sadness, and that joyous smile, 
‘That o’er the gazer's spirit came like balm,’ 
And spokea heart at rest, a happy ca!m. 
At length a tale to old Battiste was brought, 
A taleto Madaline with horror fraught; 
That Henry Anderson, their stranger guest, 
Was murricd to the girl he ‘d long addressed, 
Whom several years before he did engage, 
Waiting till he became of proper age; 
Something of cool indifference marked his mien 
On his return, a change was easily seen; 
But to retreat was now too late, and he 
With seeming pleasure met his destiny. 
To Madaline the story then was told, 
Her lip grew ashy pale, her heart was cold; | 
In the first gush of sorrow, ere her soul 
Could yield itself 10 reason's stern control; } 
Or pride had taught her spirit to endure 
And hide the anguish which it could not cure; 
She wrote: —« I’ve heard the news that seals my fate, 
‘That thou art wedded—we have loved too late’ 





| the member of civilized society. 


« Why sinks my soul beneath this weight of wo, 
Why does my heaving bosom tremble so? ° 
Why steals a thickening mist upon my sight 

In clouds of darkness that obscure the light? 

My languid pulses sink and die away, 

And all the springs of nature now decay ; 

I feel the energies of life depart, 

The mantiing blood is curdied at my heart; 

The flame of love itself no longer glows, 

And wearied nature ’s struggling for repose ; 
Soon shall I bid this world a last adieu, 

Close the dim eye, and cease to think of you. 

« But may you live, and sorrow never know, 
For you are guiltless, though you ‘ve caused my wo; 
The blooming year may still have charms for you, 
Enjoy those pure delights which once we knew; 
And when, perchance, you linger in the shade, 
Think of the fate of anunhappy maid; 

Reflect, "twas you alone, that made her blest, 
*T was you ulone, that stole away her reat; 

’T was you alone, for whom she wished to live, 
And only you that happiness could give; 

But like a blasted flower she died away, 

And fell an early victim to decay. 

«O, think bow joyous once I hail’d the morn ! 
All nature smiled, aud every scene could charm ; 
Celestia! joys, which angels ever know, 

Thrill’d on my heart and through my veins did flow ; 
When life was happiness, and half seeure 

Of eartlily bliss, I thought it might endure; 

When blest with hope , and wand'ring by your side, 
How sweetly, swiftly, did the moments glide ; 

O, ‘twas a dream of rapture, half divine, 

When love, and hope, and happiness, were mine! 

« Now mark the chunge—see all my joys decay, 
And ceaseless anguish on my spirit prey ; 

Loth from the memory of my grief to part, 
For still that grief is cherished by the heart; 
Which now wi!! pause, and still will feel again 
The throb of mingled ecstacy and pain. 
Though transient mirth this breast will sometimes warm, 
’T is like the flash of lightning in a storm; 
Awhile it gaily plays, and then is o'er, 
And Icaveg the mind still darker than before. 
« No one but you shall ever know my grief, 
No power on earth can ever bring relief; 
But in the silent tom) L'l! find repose, 
A long and sweet oblivion of my woes. 
So falls the bird who feels her life depart, 
Pierced by the shaft the reckless hunter brings; 
No groan betrays the anguish of her heart; 
She dies—and hides her death-wound with her wings,” 

And well she play'd the stoic-—none e’er knew, 
But one dear friend, save him who tells it you ; 

The grief that preyed within her; though the bloom 
That marked her check bespoke approaching doom, 
None ever saw her sigh or drop the tear, 





She seemed more cheerful as her end drew near, 
Whieh quickly came ; a few brief months passed on, 
And the once lovely Madaline was gone! 
I saw her when they ‘d dressed her for the grave— 
1 never shal! forget it, for it gave 
Me thoughts of death! never had before, 
So peaceful was the calm her features wore ; 
On that pale brow there was no trace of care, 
No mark of recent suffering was there ; 
She seem'd to sleep unconscious of all woes, 
As luli’d by guardian angels to repose ; 
I gazed, half murmuring, with moistened eye— 
O, ‘tis a glorious privilege to die! 
—But, stranger, come—the day is nearly gone; 
Too long my story has beguiled me on.’ R. B. 


Rozert Waxsu, Esq., editor of the American Quarterly 
Review, and the National Gazette, has recently gathered 
together various essays from his pen; and they have been pub- 
lished in two beautiful volumes, by Carey, Lea & Blanchard, 
of Philadelphia. In these books, a great number of subjects 
are treated in an interesting and instructive manner. There 
is no American work of similar design, more deserving the 
attention of the general reader; in it he wiil find philosophy, 


‘ morality, and politics, in a clear and good style. We would 


recommend it, as possessing more true merit than is contained 
in a score of the fashionable works of the day. The following 
article we extract from the *Didactics.\—Ed. Cincinnati Mirror. 


FRANELIN. 


RETIREMENT: DISSOLUTION: CHARACTER, 


‘Ts teachers of philosophy have pointed out Washington 
and Franklin, as the perfect patterns of moral being, and of 
What the man and the 
citizen are in the abstractions of the most refined and fastidious 


| theory, they are pronounced to have been in the sum of their 
' existence; and this full glory is allotted to them by pre-emi- 


nence, if not exclusively, among the moderns. When the 
model of an American citizen—which, indeed, may be said to 
include the general archetype—has been specially sought, they 








have been indiscriminately designated ; or if one seemed 16 by 
the mest complete, Franklin haa been pronounced to be 
one, on account of the greater variety of functions in whj 
was his lot to be engaged. They are cited together as two 
examples, such as no single age but their owa has 
of public virtue, and practical wisdom, and comprehensive ge. 
vice: And, by the common judgment of the present times. 
which no protest whether of dullness or envy will Suffice ty 
invalidate—they are consigned together to the primary h 
and imitation of posterity. The more that is disclosed of the 
| history of Franklin, the more that his life and Writings fare 
scrutinized, the more that he is compared and weighed with 
his contemporaries, and all who had gone before, the more, we 
are convinced, will he be deemed worthy of the splendid agg. 
ciation to which we have referred. 

Towards the end of the year 1788, Franklin withdrew wh 
from public life. His dreadful maladies had then reached 
almost the highest point of exacerbation. We may conjecture 


ing passage of one of his letters of this date to a favorite niece, 
*You kindly inquire after my health. I have not of latemuch 
reason to boast of it. People that will live a Jong life, ang 
drink to the bottom of the cup, must expect to meet with some 
of the dregs. However, when I consider how many terrible 


that I have only three incurable ones, the gout, the stone, and 


in reading or writing, or in conversation with friends, joking, 
a young man abont fifty.’ 


When he was no longer able to go abroad, the various sogie. 


prisons,’ another ‘for promoting the abolition of slavery,—held 


to his bed, he received the visits of his friends as usual; he 


lin found—to employ his own language—‘many rea 


sleep: we shall rise refreshed in the morning. 


my birth to the present hour!’ 


of the same year. 


when free from these bodily embarrassments, we may roam 


ducted by some of our old companions already acquainted with 
them. Hawkesworth will enliven our progress with hi 

ful, sensible converse, and Stanley accompany the 

the spheres.’ 

We regret that we have not room to quote the more authori- 
tative opinions pronounced in the world of science, upon the 
merits of his labors and suggestions in natural philosophy.— 
His countrymen will find, on this head, wherewithal to gratify 
their generous pride in his name, in—Priestley’s History of 





Electricity, already mentioned—the article on Franklin’s 


with what exemplary temper they were borne, from the follow. 


diseases the human body is liable to, I think myself well of 


old age. And those, notwithstanding, I enjoy many comfon. 
able intervals, in which I forget all my ills, and amuse mygelf 


laughing, and telling merry stories, as when you first knew me, 


tiesof which he was president—the philosophical society—that 
for ‘political inquiries,’ one for ‘alleviating the miseries of publie 


their respective meetings at his house, and had the benefit of 
his counsel and co-operation in all their proceedings. After 
his infirmities became so grievous as to confine him altogether 


conversed with them, under a presentiment of his speedy die 
solution, upon general subjects, as collectedly and gaily as 
Socrates—whom he so much resembled in several principal 
lineaments of mind and character—is related to have done in 
the interval between his condemnation and execution, Frak- 
Bb tolike 
living,’ even with ais corporeal afflictions; and, yet, satisfattion 
enough in the con:emplation of death. Thus, he wrote toone 
of his friends: ‘Death is as necessary to the constitution#® 
The course of 
nature must soon put a period to my present mode of existence. 
This I shall submit to with the less regret, as, having seen, 
during a long life, a good deal of this world, I feel a growing 
curiosity to become acquainted with some other; and ean 
cheerfully, with filial confidence, resign my spirit to the cone 
duct of that great and good Parent of mankind, who created 
it, and who has so graciously protected and prospered me from 


His demise took place on the 17th April, 1790, in the eighty- 
fourth year of his age; his mental faculties and his benevolent 
affections playing with unimpaired energy—shining out in full 
lustre—almost to the last moment. Several of his essays and 
printed letters bear date only a few weeks—some, indeed, only 
a few days—before the event; in these, there is not an indica- 
tion of the least decay of his powers either of thought or 
composition. We should be ata loss to fix, among his works, 
upon a finer specimen of his inimitable humor and logie,a 
more glittering and precious relic, than the pretended African 
speech, which he wrote and published towards the end of March 


It would be difficult to find, in the history of any octogena- 
rian, evidence of more tender feeling and excursive fancy tham 
is contained in the ensuing extract from one of his latest epis- 
tles: ‘Your letter reminds me of many happy days we have 
passed together, and the dear friends with whom we passed 
them; some of whom, alas! have left us; and we must regret 
their loss, although our Hawkesworth is become an Adven- 
turer in more happy regions; and our Stanley (the musician) 
is gone where only his own harmony can be exceeded. I 
hardly know which to admire most; the wonderful discoveries 
made by Herschel, or the indefatigable ingenuity by whieh he 
has been enabled to make them. Let us hope, my friend, that 


together through some of the systems he has explored, con- 
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she 16th No. of the Edinburgh.Review, from the pen of Pro- 


ge-With such attestations as are extant, or, indeed, from a 
; examination of what Franklin achieved, we could have | rendered to the Nestor oF AMERICA.’ 








yfair—the elementary treatises of Hauy and Biot; 


gohesitation in repeating the common assertion, that, had the 
gndition of his country allowed him to pursue without deflec- 
jon his original bent, he would have proved the most widely 
gecessful of all inquirers into the mysteries of nature, and 
gould now stand immovably foremost among the luminaries 
gith whom he is classed in the temple of Fame. 

from the same cause, want of room, we are unable to place 
is private character before our readers, as directly and circum- 
gantially as was intended, and might seem desirable. This, 
powever, is legible enough, even in its nicer shades, through 
jis writings: And, doubtless, every American of liberal stu- 
Ges will make himself familiar with productions which 
mbrace so curious a portion of the national history; which | 
gust, by universal assent, rank the first in the literature of the | 
New World; which afford samples of all the approved styles 
their perfection, and the surest maxims of conduct for all 
gations in life; which, on the whole, for variety of excellence 
for piquant originality, manifold instruction, subtle wit, and 
just expression—may be set in competition with the works of 


wy European. 





The information respecting the personal qualities of the 
educated American tradesman,’ which we have industrious- 
iycollected from the mouths of several of his surviving and 
most impartial acquaintance, corroborates the inferences to 
shich his writings lead. He is described on all hands, as hav- 
ing been a perfectly coNsISTENT REPUBLICAN ; endowed with an 
atraordinary degree of civil courage; simple in his tastes and 
jabits; unmoved by the pomps and dunctillos of society; free 
fall affectation and arrogance; self-possessed and confident 
mevery occasion; a firm believer in the power of reason, the 
nality of virtue, and the policy of rectitude. Tradition repre- 
ents him, moreover, as warm and steady in his attachments; 
andid and placable in his resentments; invariably polite in his 
panners, and cheerful in his temper; tender in all his domestic 
relations: alert in discovering and patronizing merit in what- 
eer sphere; fond of convivial meetings, which he could 
aliven with an excellent song, as well as wita a sprightly anec- 
dote and a pungent apologue; in general, rather disposed to 
listen than to talk, but communicative and explicit where this 
wemed to be wished; always intent upon some public good, 
and little ambitious of renown, except inasmuch as it might 

his ability of being useful to his country or to man- 

le e may add to these traits, on the same testimony, that 

he was never known to forget an obligation received, however 
small, at any distance of time, nor to overlook an opportunity 

@requital; that, if he practised and inculeated in every sta- 
tion, the strictest frugality, it was not from any narrowness of 
girit, but evidently froma conviction, early imbibed, of the 
perniciousness of the opposite vice; that he met readily all 
oper expenses, and bestowed his money freely and largely, 
whe did his time, on public instituiions, and in private chari- 
ties; so as fully to confirm the declaration which we read in 
oe of his first letters to his mother: ‘1 would rather have it 
sid of your son that he lived usefully, than that he died rich..— 
We have heard no voice which did not sanction the passage of 
hisletter of January 6th, 1784, to Mr. Jay, expressed with such 
engaging naivete, and evident sincerity of belief—‘I have, as 
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remembered that every advance which he madein hisimportant . 
negotiations was celebrated all over France, as a triumph of |fellow mused on the scenes which would transpire on their 


Elements of Chemical Philosophy of Sir Humphrey Davy,| genius and virtue. We hope the citizens of the United States | arrival. & 
will learn with interest the funeral homage which we have 
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directly towards the tavern where the ball hed been, an each 


‘Ill be shot if I can keep still, Joe,’ said a youth by the name 
of Sam Dareall to his next neighbor, in a whisper, ‘I can’t help 
thinking that that chiefest of witches, Sally Renham, is at that 
party.’ 

‘Well, what harm if she is? 

‘None, that I know of,’ returned Sam, ‘only I don’t like the 
thought of her fair hand being touched by an arm that wears a 
a red coat.’ 

Houmes? Hote is a harbor well known to all the navigators of | ‘The girl, Sam, is a fair one, and she is as true as she’s fair. 
the coast of New England. During the year 1781, while the | Her heart never harbored love fora tory. You see, it runs in 
hopes and fears of the American patriots were alternating, a /all female flesh, to like to win a heart, if it be but to see with 
half dozen British frigates were lying snug in the Holmes? Hole | what kind of grace its owner will yield it up.? 

harbor. Time hung heavily on the hands of the officerson| ¢Truer words were never spoken, Joe; but why the devil a 
board these vessels, and they availed themselves of every oppor- | girl, when she’s got one heart safe, can’t be satisfied with it, is 
tunity of breakingin upon its tedium. something that I don’t understand.’ 

The project of a ball on shore was got up, and the heartsof| ‘I guess there’s more than that in female human nature you 
the British officers bounded merrily at the prospect of the plea- | don’t understand, Sam. Woman has a great many kinks that 
sures in store for them. The Yankee girls, although not re- \are perfect mysteries tome. But, as to being uneasy about 
markably disposed to smile on a British uniform, were never- | Miss Renham’s hand, itis nothing short of sheer nonsense. Her 
theless not averse to indulging ina little innocent flirtation with |eye can blink kindly on his majesty’s epaulettes, but it dwells, 
those who wore the red coats. Ladies wear the bump of flirta- |Sam, on the plain rigging of a lad that we both know pretty 
tion on their heads the world over, and it is, therefore, not to | well.’ 

be wondered at, that the girlsin the neighborhood of Holmes! ‘*Who’s that?’ 

Hole were willing to have a few hours of gratification at the | Why, yourself,Sam. Heavens! what blind fools love makes 
expense of the enemies of their country. To bring the lion |of you fellows. All you have got to do is to capture the biggest 
hearts of these officers to terms of capitulation, was an object | officer in the gang to-night, and that act, I tell you, won't fail 
not to be resisted; and, accordingly, these damsels arrayed |to captivate the fancy of the lady. She’s fond of doing like 
themselves in their brightest smiles, and repaired to the festive | things herself.’ 

hall at the appointed time. ‘Give us your hand, Joe, and I promise you that if the taking 

Brilliantly shone every thing on that evening. The officers |of the proudest officer at Daggetts’ to-night, will please Sally, 
were there, forgetful of the errand of butchery on which they |she shall be pleased. 1°ll swear the prisoner shall be mine. 
were come to the country, and intent only on winning honeyed | ‘Luck to you, Sam;? and thus their colloquy ended. 
looks and love-smit smiles from the breathing forms around | It was full two o’clock, as our party hauled their keels on 
them. The dance went on; and, as fair and sylph-like forms |the strand. A few whispers passed round, and then they 
wreathed gaily through its mazes, the proud Britons forgot their | mounted the bank, and struck directly for ‘Old Daggetts’.” As 
sweethearts at home, and yielded up their devotions to the fair |they drew nigh they separated, and, in a minute, a complete 
strangers before them. Swiftly flew the winged hours away, |line was drawn around the house, to prevent escape, if any 
and the solemn chime of midnight swelled on the air before the | should be attempted. 
sounds of music ceased, and the partiesseparated, with promises | A part of the force entered the house, and soon presented 
of many such meetings in future. themselves at the door of the room in which their destined 

It was too late to return to the ships that night, and the gallant | victims lay, dreaming of any thing rather than capture. The 
officers, after discoursing on the comparative merits of the | door turned on its hinges, and the loud voice of the leader of the 
beauties by whom they had been entranced, drank a toast to | invaders commanded the sleepers to surrender. Th was 
woman’s smile, and prepared to retire forthe night. Pleasant |soon a scene of confusion. The Britons were at first disposed 
dreams charmed their slumbers—fairy forms flitted around their |to make resistance; but seeing no way of escape, and knowing 
pillows—away their spirits bounded over the wide expanse of |that their good treatment depended on their submissiveness, 
waters between them and their distant homes, and there revel- | they surrendered with as much grace as was desirable. Out of 
led in half-awakened scenes of former bliss—and sleep to them | their beds they were forced, ten as sleepy looking fellows as 
was a repose anda blessing. No thought, no suspicion, had | one would wish tosee. One of them, corpulent, red-faced, and 
they of coming evil; but, busy with the past, all forgetful were | larger than his companions, grumbled as he rose; but a hand 
they of the power of the future to bring a saddening change over | was placed on his shoulder, with an order to be as still and as 
their hearts, and they slept away with the smile of tranquillity | brisk as possible, and he submitted. 
playing upon their sealed features. ‘I’ve got him, Joe,’ said our lover, Sam, to his friend, who 

But all were not asleep that night. There were others, | was assisting a reluctant leg, on the other side of the room, to 
counting on future gains and glories, whose wakeful enterprise | force itself through a pair of super-inexpressibles. 
banished slumber from their eyelids, and filled their hearts with 
those high sensations which deeds of chivalrous daring always 
foster. To these it is now our business to turn. 





THE YANKEE BALL. 
A STORY OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


Original. 























‘Well, hang on to him.? 

‘Aye, that I will, like death to a grim beggar.’ Then, turn- 
| ing to his prisoner, he added, ‘Come, my dear sir, I don?t want 
The Vineyard Sound is about five miles over. While the | to be officious, but let me assist you in adjusting your watdrobe, 























you observe, some enemies in England; but they are my ene- 
mies as an American. I have also two or three in America, 
who are my enemies asa minister; but I thank God, there are 
not in the whole world any who are my enemies as a man; for, 
by His grace, through a long life I have been enabled so to 
conduct myself that there does not exist a human being who 
can justly say, Ben Franklin has wronged me.’ 


} 
| 


The posthumous honors paid to this great benefactor of his 
country, and of the hunian race, were not unworthy of his 
chims. The procession at his interment was numerous and 
dignified beyond all example in America: Congress ordered a 
general mourning of one month throughout the states: Obse- 
quies were solemnized in Paris, and funeral panegyrics deliy- 
ered, under the direction of its municipality: The National 
Assembly of France, which then contained many of the most 
profound statesmen, and brilliant lights of the kingdom, de- 
reed a mourning of three days, and addressed a letter of 
condolence to the American Congress, who transmitted a reply, 
declaring ‘their peculiar sensibility,’ to the tribute offered to 
their countrymen. We seiect a part of this splendid tribute, 
as historical evidence of the highest authenticity, and as an 

e conclusion to our own heartfelt, though still imper- 
moration. 

‘ 


4 


me of Benjamin Franklin will be immortal in the 
of freedom and philosophy; but it is more particularly 
dear toa country, where, led by a most sublime mission, this 
Venerable man soon succeed7d in acquiring an infinite number 
of friends and admirers, as well by the simplicity and suavity 
of his manners, as by the purity of his principles, the extent of 


dance was in progress on the one shore, preparations of another | While you are gartering that stocking, I'll just garter your 
kind were in progress on the opposite one. The tidings of the | neck with this cravat.’ 

| ball were spread throughout the vicinity, and eightecn brave | Take that, d n you, for your impudence,’ said the officer, 
| fellows agreed to make that night replete with gloomy as well | at the same time levelling a blow with his clenched fist, which 





! as brilliant recollections to the British officers. 


| Sam parried. 


é ae 
The moon was in her last quarter, and as she sunk below the | 


horizon, and her girdling light vanished from the heavens, a | 
company of resolute fellows descended the bank and made to | 
the water’s edge. A couple of boats were soon unmoored and | 
launched on the unsteady element, filled with as gallant crews | 
as ever started on an eventful enterprise. Every spirit swelled 

high as they cleared the foam of the breakers, and the crafts | 
beneath them rode gracefully over the gentle billows. | 

‘Now, my hearties,’ said a voice ‘rom the bows of the larger 
boat, ‘the first thing I have to ask of you is, that you obey | 
orders.’ 

‘Aye, aye, aye, captain,’ responded the others. 

‘Then, boys, draw your pistols, and prepare for a shot. 

Every fellow who owned a pistol—that is, a canteen, or flask— | 
drew it forth and uncorked it. 

‘All hands ready! Then, my hearties, twig this toast: Suc- | 
cess to the Vineyarders, and a bad night’s rest to the red | 
coats !? 

The toast was duly honored, and every fellow took down his 
canteen and replaced it in his pocket. 

‘Now, this is my first order: No word is to be spoken, louder 
than a whisper, between this and the other shore. The success 
you have just drank to, depends on silence.’ 

‘Aye, aye,’ muttered all hands. 

The oars were muffled to prevent a splash in the waters, and 





his knowledge, and the charms of his discourse. It will be 


| away. 


‘Tenderly, tenderly, my dear fellow,’ said Sam; ‘but if you 
want the use of your peepers by the time daylight comes, you 
will be sparing of your fists.’ 

‘Who and what are you,’ asked the officer, looking grumly 
up in Sam’s face. 

‘My name is Sam Dareall, at your service, which, being inter- 
preted, means Sam Daredevil; and I will promise you a touch 
of my nature and friendship, too, before we separate.’ 

‘You area devilish obliging fellow.’ : 

‘Thank you, sir; it runsin the Dareall family to be obliging. 
CanI be of any use to you in putting on your coat; for B shall 
be under the disagreeable necessity of marching you off right 
What is this silly thing good for,’ said Sam, at thesame 
time pulling the epaulette from the officer’s shoulder; ‘it isonly 
fit for a child’s plaything.” Andhe put his foot on the toy. 

The Briton’s face grew very red, but he had to keep quiet, 
as Sam assured him that, as he was going a journey, it would 
only be an encumbrance to his shoulder, and he had done what 
he had from the kindest intentions. 

To the door Sam led his prisoner, and meeting his friend Joe 
at it, desired him to say if he had not captured the biggest 
game. Joe deliberately glanced his eye about thé officer’s 
sturdy dimensions, and replied affirmatively. 

When they had reached the outside of the house, a short 
parley ensued, in which it was determined that the enemy 








onward the boats went silently. Their heads were pointed 


should be hurried, by a forced march, off to Boston. One 
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officer, who could neither be persuaded nor forced to put on his | accustomed to regard it as a species of sacrament, deriving its 
regimentals up stairs, and who had been brought down for the |jobligations from conventional regulations and the force o1 
purpose of seeing what effect the chill air would have upon | public approbation. The law, however, looks upon it as merely 
lim, swore le would die before he would move a foot. One of |a civil contract entered into between two persons, and treats it 
the captors who had him in tow, now applied a switch to his |as it does other civil contracts. The holiness and sanctity 
bare feet, and he moved them with much briskness, to the | which justly hold rank in the minds of the virtuous, as of the 
delight of the joyous Americans, and the evident chagrin of his | very essence of marriage, the law does not take cognizance of; 
majesty’s officers. The poor fellow, at the earnest entreaties wisely leaving them to the only proper tribunal, the hearts and 
of his friends, after being dragged a few yards, very reluctantly | virtuous principles of those most deeply interested. I shall, 
yielded up bis resolution, and drew on his pantaloons. therefore, speak of marriage as a civil contract. 

The whole party soon got under way, and made good haste The law regards a marriage as good and valid, where the 
to their boats and over the bay again. Many were the jokes | parties to it are, firstly, willing to contract; secondly, able to 
which cireulated among the merry fellows, at the expense of |contract; and, lastly, actually do contract, in the proper forms 
their prisoners, who, although in the midst of a superior force, 'and solemnities. 
could not altogether resist the spirit of insubordination. Upon the first of these heads we will briefly remark. 

The prisoners were got into safe quarters by daylight, and,| One of the most self-evident principles of the whole law, is, 
after breakfast, were ordered to prepare for an overland journey that no contract is binding unless the consent of the parties to 
to Boston, where they arrived in safety, and were deposited for | it be first obtained. Indeed, the most obtuse intellect must 
safe keeping under the protection of John Hancock. They | perceive, that no one should be bound by a contract to which 
were soon exchanged, and lived to relate in their far homes, to | consent is not given; for itis, in fact, nota contract. If, then, 
their anxious friends, all the scenes which transpired between | this principle prevails in the ordinary transactions of life, how 
the ball-room and Boston—the corpulent one not forgetting to | much more should it be paramount in a contract of such solemn 
make affectionate mention of Sam Dareall; who, be it known, | character as that of marriage. Consequently, every marriage 
was shortly after married to Miss Sally Renham, and lived to |to which the consent of either party is wanting, is absolutely 
tell his grandchildren the history of that night. T. H. S. | And so jealous is the iaw of any 
: i interference with perfect freedom of consent, that it declaresa 
THE LEGAL RELATIONS OF HUSBAND AND wiIFe. |"*'"s° procured by force or fraud, to be a nullity from the 

ei its beginning; and this, though consent may be given under the 
BY CHARLES D. DRAKE, ESQ. | . ; . a 
sanction of every legal form and ceremony; because that con- 
sent has been obtained by force or fraud—means which the 
law can under no circumstances countenance, and against 

[Tae following articles on the above subject were recently | which it erects the full force of its most impregnable barriers. 
embodied in a lecture delivered before the Franklin Society of |The kind of force here contemplated, is that which impels a 
St. Louis. They are now presented to the readers of the Mirror | person into the commission of an act, by the dread of some 
without any claim to originality, but merely as an outline of the | immediate and impending evil. 
great principles of the law which regulate this, the most inter-| "There is a species of force, however, different in its character 
esting of the domestic relations. ] from this, which overleaps all impediments, and which it is 
impossible, by any means known to the law, to repel; a force 
which sets all human power at defiance, and for the unrighteous 
exertion of which there is no punishment, except that which is 
meted out at the bar of an avenging public opinion; I mean 
the force of parental authority. However strong an influence a 
parent may exert, to induce a child against her will, (for it is 
upon the more yielding and unprotected sex that it is in the 
main exercised,) to enter into a matrimonial engagement, the 
greatest inducement to which is probably the parent’s interest, 
the law has no means by which its benign interposition can 
save the helpless victim of a mercenary or overbearing parental 
policy. The minister of justice himself may be made the 
instrument of perfecting the ceremony by which a lovely 
woman, in the pride and bloom of her existence, may be doomed 





void—is no marriage at all, 


Original. 





That branch of the Jaw governing individuals standing 
towards each other in the relation of husband and wife, has 
engaged for ages the talents and research of the greatest legal 
men, and has at length become an extensive and compact body 
of jurisprudence, involving great principles, and assuming 
additional importance with the progress of civilization. The 
dignity of the subject; its intimate connexion with one of the 
most honored, cherished, and revered institutions of society; 
and, withal, its fascinatiuns—led me to suppose that a sketch 
of its gfeat landmarks might not be uninteresting to the general 
reader. 

I shall first call the attention to the pre-requisites of marriage, 
and the manner in which it can be dissulved; and shall then 
proceed to what is more properly our subject, the Legal Rela- , ; 
tions of Husband and Wife. irrevocably to a life of wo, and know no shield which he can 

The institution of marriage seems to be coeval with our race, | #*tay for her protection, Her cries of anguish and despondency 
and exists in multiform shapes in every quarter of the globe of | may fill the halls of justice; she may even prostrate herself in 
which we have any information. In some countries itis merely | despair before the tribunals of the law, and pray to be released 
arbitrary, the men having it in their power to take whom they lfrom a compelled engagement, and ask why all her days, so 
please as Wives, and as summarily to repudiate them; in which gilded with the bright anticipations of fancy, and the warm 
case, marriage is to the female but a modification of slavery; | coloring of a fervid heart, should be darkened and blasted by 
to the male a mere means of procuring slaves; and such is the | the despotie will of one, who, though a parent, has forfeited 
institution, if it can be so called, among the aborigines of this | that endearing name; and who can aid her? Notone! Yet, 
continent. In Mahometan countries, a man, by their national | where is the difference between a furce of this kind, and that 
customs, is permitted to have as many wives as|.e can maintain, which, by a fear of personal violence, accomplishes the same 
who lead a life of imprisoned indolence, the direct reverse of }end? Is not that parent who makes use of the moral power 
the condition of the Indian female. In some countries, mar- | Which he holds over a child, through her natural love and sense 
riage is regarded as honorable, and worthy the sanction and | of duty, to force her into a repugnant marriage, as guilty, aye, 
protection of public opinion; while in others it occupies a much | more so, than he who brings about the same results by holding 
less elevated position, having no ties to bind the parties to the | before her an instrument of death? And should not a parent 
line of correct morality and salutary decency. Wherever it is | who thus perverts the influence which nature has given him, 
in this condition, the organization of socicty is radically | be equally punishable with the other? Most unquestionably. 
defective, national character is at alow ebb, public and private ; But though human tribunals cannot reach a parent like this, 
virtue are fast verging to extinction, and the body politic and | there is a higher, which cannot but judge it a heinous sin thus 
social constitution to the destruction which surely follows a,to compel a free agent to its own undoing; and before that 
corrupted publie mofality. On the contrary, wherever a be- | tribunal must the sin be answered for. 
coming regard is manifested and maintained for the sanctity of But, secondly, though a young gentleman and lady may be 
the marriage union; wherever people look upon it with re ver- | very willing to marry, yet the law discountenances their doing 
ence, and cherish it with a correct affection, for the benefits |so, unless they are able, As there isa meaning of this word 
and happiness which follow in its train—there we find, also, a | wholly different from that of the law, and which signifies ability 
sound and healthful condition of the people; civilization and |in money matters to marry, I would state that, in that light, the 
refinement move on with light and quick steps, shedding the | law has nothing to do with whether the partiesare able. They 
radiance of virtue and contentment abroad, « nlightening the | may be as poor as those happy folks who thought it a great 
public mind, improving the public heart, and giving an impulse | thing to have doors to their houses, which at night they could 
to all that exaltsand beautifies a nation’s character. | take down and use as covers to keep the cold off, and there can 

In our own and other refined countries, marriage stands on Ibe no legal objection to their marrying; for the law respects 
its natural basis—the voluntary association together, for mutual | the ancient adage, that misery loves company, and permits all 
advantage and happiness, of one ma: ond one woman, who | true lovers to make a joint stock concern of theirs, if they think 
agree, according to various forms, to liv: as man and wife | best. But the way in which, by law, people are required to 
during their lives. This is the only true narriage. It rests} be able, sometimes throws more serious obstacles in the way 
on the authority of the scrintyr =, confirme i and sustained by | of the matrimonial inclinations of loving ladies and gentlemen, 
the lapse and wisdom of ages, than mere want of money. This ability, in general, belongs 
to all persons who do not labor under certain disabilities and 
incapacities, a brief examination of which will suffice. 

Firstly, by the statute law of this State, certain marriages 
between kindred, which it would be useless to recapitulate, 








It is this kind of marriage, and 
the legal principles which govern it, which we purpose now to 
consider. 

The first point which demands our attention, is the light in 
which marriage is viewed by the law, 





As individuals, we are 





incestuous, and absolutely void; in whi. 
case, the disability lies in the relationship between the 

Secondly, a prior marriage, or having another h 
wife living, completely invalidates the second marriage, ang 
subjects the party contracting it tosevere penalties. A eur 
state of facts, which would subject the parties to the operas: 
of this principle, occurred in our city within the lag fix 
months, of the whole of which I was accidentally cognizant, 
A young German man and woman were married by one of on 
magistrates, and, in two or three days after, returned to }j 
expressing a mutual desire to be restored to their former stay 
of single blessedness. As this was rather a singular Case, ang 
involved an operation entirely beyond the scope of his autho, 
ity, he turned them over to a young lawyer, who, he sup 
and perhaps truly, might be in want of a fee, whoina shon 
time wrote a deed of separation between the newly married 
pair, which was duly signed and executed. The parties Sepa- 
rated on the spot, seemingly with the utmost nonchalance and 
good will, and no more was heard of them for some time 
About six or seven weeks since, another of our magistrates Was 
called to solemnize a marriage between a German man and 
woman, and was nota little surprised to recognize in the lad 
the identical one who had before married, and who was gtj 
beyond doubt, the wife of another man. Of this fact the hug. 
band elect was perfectly aware, and the justice did nog fee 
himself called upon tointerfere. The marriage was completed, 
Meantime, the first husband of the bride had also taken to 
himself another partner. A short time after this second may. 
riage, the young lawyer before mentioned was greeted with g 
visit from two ladies, one a German, who came to inquire if 
there was no remecy against a faithless swain, who was g 
wicked as to promise to marry her, and then marry another, 
The answer was affirmative, of course. Various inquiries wer 
put, when it came out that this ‘inccnstant true lover’ was the 
very same who was but a fortnight before united to her, who 
then had another lawful husband within the precincts of this 
city. On the very day in which he breathed his nuptial pledge, 
he had promised this poor forsaken to take her ‘for better and 
for worse!’ Ladies, what think you should be the punishment 
of such a gay deceiver? 

Thirdly, want of age. Here is the great stumbling block to 
boys and girls who wish, by getting married, to become men 
and women before their time. A better instance could hardly 
be found of the peculiar interest which the law takes in the 
affairs of young people. By the law of our State, all authorized 
persons are forbidden to solemnize a marriage, when the male 
is under twenty-one, and the female under eighteen, ye 
age, unless the consent of parents and guardians be first ee 
made known and expressed: a provision founded on that ample 
wisdom which would prevent the entailment of misery on those 
who, blinded by passion, would rush into an obligation, the 
magnitude of which, and its vital bearing on their future 
existence, they could not be supposed, from their unripe years, 
fully to comprehend. The law, however, in tender considera 
tion of the frailty of young hearts, and of the small modicum 
of reason by which they are guided when pretty well in love; 
and keeping in view that young people do sometimes marry in 
haste and repent at leisure, gives all young gentlemen aad 
ladies who find themselves in the sad predicament of marrying 
under age, against the consent of parents and guardians, an 
opportunity of getting out of the scrape, by dec!aring the mar 
riage void, as soon as they reach the age of consent, for any 
cause they may think proper, or for no cause at all. A very 
good provision, but rather obsolete, I imagine, from disuse. 
It would probably, in most cases, be considered preferable to 
brave a life of domestic feud and unhappiness, to facing the 
nine days scandal which would follow an exercise of the 
privilege. 

Fourthly, want of reason; without a competent share of 
which, as no other, so neither can the matrimonial contract be 
valid. The marriage of an idiot is, therefore, absolutely void; 
an idiot being regarded, in law, as incapable of entering into 
any contract. That ofa lunalic is likewise so, unless he marry 
in a lucid interval, when he has returned to his right mind. 
If, however, a sane person marry, and afterwards become an 
idiot or a lunatic, the marriage cannot be dissolved on that 
account. Notwithstanding this disability, the ill-natured 
world finds cases, by no means uncommon, in which it sum- 
marily pronounces one party or the other a fool or crazy, and 
sometimes extends this charitable opinion to both. Whether 
such cases do really exist, is not for me to say. 

We come now to the last requisite of the validity of a mar- 
riage, which is, as I before remarked, that the parties be not 
only willing and able to contract, but that they actually do 
contract; which brings us to inquire into the acts 
considered, in law, as forming the contract. For th 
this no particular form is requisite. The consent of t 
being the first, last, and greatest requisite, if that be givem, it 
matters little whether it be done according to one form or 
another. The approval and practice of ages has sanctioned 
the instrumentality, in the solemnization of the marriage, of 
some one authorized to solemnize it, and a general impression 
prevails that it is necessary; but such is not the fact. A 
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pejeration.of parties, before witnesses, of their intention and 
“gpsent to live as man and wife, would be as good a marriage, 
aw, as that made in the midst of the most imposing poinp 
feeremony. And the law will sometimes even recognize a 
giage, upon the mere reputation of the fact. Some people 
jere gone 80 far as to seek to do away with all forms in which 
giaisters or judicial officers have any agency; but such a 
garse is Not only not to be recommended, but should be 
gongly deprecated. There should ever be, at a moment so 
jpportant to the happiness of two persons as that in which they 
in their lives and fates together in an indissoluble bond, a 
mnity created by the presence of a minister of human or 
gsine law, consistent with the solemn import of the occasion. 
igives the obligation entered into a more sacred aspect in the 
of the parties and of the world, which cannot fail to 
gengthen and exalt an institution which holds so vital a sway 
¢ the organization of society and the felicity of the human 
gnily. Some systems which have been proposed, and which 
gekto banish the agency of preachers of the gospel, or officers 
the law, from the marriage rites, strike at the foot of one of 
most substantial pillars of the social temple, in the destruc- 
im of which the fabric itself must inevitably and fatally totter 
pits fall. 





[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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Great Men.—Personal merit is relative, asa hundred neal 
jreinformed us. Among the shrewdest of these was Gibbon, | 
#efamous author of the ‘Decline and Fall,’ who says, that the 
gure which is gigantic in a race of pigmies, may be the} 
ommon measure among well-grown men. True; and Gul- 
jrr was a tremendous fellow, about a league long, at Lilliput; 
jt,when he afterwards changed his quarters, he got among 
fue who picked him up and stowed him away in one corner | 
dieir pockets, to the great dismay of the little captain, who | 
bd a shOrt time previous personated Colossus, among beings | 
dTom Thumb’s dimensions. Nothing is more common than 
framan to mistake his measurement. The image of a per-| 
mi, as it appears when reflected within his own mind, is’ 
fequently of gigantic proportions; while, to the eyes of other| 
pen, the same person occupies a very inconsiderable portion of 
ilmitable space. This isasad mistake; but, as we have said, | 
itisone of the commonest to which the sons of men are subject. | 
in the fable puffed and blowed only when he was| 
we of the ox; but a great many beings fancy themselves | 
fx dimensions when that animal is not near them, and strive | 
wsume the proper dimensions. This affords but a sorry 
etlacle for one who is rather disposed to love than to laugh 
this species; and we regret that it should be so common. 
Yu will scarce enter a company, where a dozen are congre- 
pied, without observing some man, of quite moderate dimen- 
tims, endeavoring to puff himself into a formidable object. 
Try body soon discovers that his pretensions are the merest 
tun; and that, instead of being a real, bona fide lion, he is a 
paltry Most men can distinguish the counterfeit from 
ie genuine coin, by the jingle; and no one is such a ninny in 
mology as.to mistake a long-eared animal for one in whose 
parker’ 4 both majesty and strength. 

§omuch for pretended great men. But there are others who 
mreally great, to all appearances, simply because every thing 
avund them is on a small scale. If you make an irruption 
imo some neighborhoods, you will find that there are individu- 
aswho exercise a determining power over the destinies of such 
places, by common consent. These are great men: and the 
Mson that they are great is, that, when compared with those 
tound them, they tower above all. Just transplant one of 
them into a neighborhood where human nature is on a larger | 
tale,and you will be surprised how they will dwindle down. | 
Pusy is the deuce among a flock of mice, but she lifts up her 
iek, and looks like a miniature dromedary, and scampers off, | 
vien Towser makes his appearance. | 

We had a friend once, who was a marvel where he came| 
fom. He found his way to the city, | 

Were a span above his reach, and was astonished to dis-| 
‘wer that some men, no older than himself, had already at- 
Mined a stature to which he hardly dared to aspire. The fact 
Shehad been reared in a place which happened to be by 
nce—it was no’ one of the regular creations, either@f nature 
ofhuman art—it was an out-of-the-way spot, which nobody 
ever heard of, and which a few adventurers had discovered 
td settled. It was heré that our friend had grown up; and, 
a had attained his majority, he was admitted, 

by en, and afterwards by the men, to be altogether 

, ecimen of the species ever discovered in that 

‘ehtonieled region. He soon began to entertain the same 

“Pinion of himself, and the consequence was, that when he got 

city, and compared himself with others, he was mortified 

find that the developments of genuine intellectual manhood 
vere arcely begun about him. 













































| content with a situation inferior to the highest,may as well 


| firmation cannot be had of the truth of the report. 


got introduced to those} 


lies, when they are considering the and abilities of their’ 
children. Every other one, at least, possesses an exalted 
genius. The favorite boy is taken away from the plough, or 
the implements of some other honest occupation, and sent to 
college; or to some lawyer or doctor, for the purpose of giving 
his unusual powers an opportunity of working miracles. The 
poor fellow studies hard, but nature having been more liberal 
when she formed his muscles than when she arranged the 
fibres of his intellectual organs, he finds it somewhat difficult 
to compass the thoughts of other men. He graduates, and is 
an M. D.; or is licensed, and prepares himself to become the 
counsellor or attorney of all who are afflicted with the evils of 
litigation. Instead of winning the honors which the over- 
weening fondness and partiality of his parents reckoned on, 
he takes his place among men, a pettifogger or a dangerous 
doctor. In this way is Vulcan defrauded out of disciples, in 
order that Esculapius may number among his votaries those 
whom the old demi-god blushes to acknowledge as children. 
Your really great men are those who will make themselves 
known, and will cause their influence to be felt, let cireum- 
stances be ever so inauspicious. They will rise above the 
average standard; for there is an accumulating power in their 
organizations, which will not be satisfied so longas the light of 
a superior mind shines around them. And any one who is 


resign his pretensions altogether, forthe making of a great man 
is not in his nature, 





Rumors.—Madame Rumor’s tongue must be very sore, for 
she has fibbed more, within the last few weeks, than usual— 
a departure from correctness which was entirely unnecessary. 
We really begin to lose the little faith which we once pos- 
sessed in regard to her ladyship’s veracity. She has told us 
divers stories, about the Texians and Santa Ana, which have 
been, much to her discredit, falsified. One day she told us 
that Colonel Crockett, after using up a host of Mexicans, and 
completely intrenching himself within their carcases, fell, mor- 
tally wounded. And thenshe contradicted this story, and said 
that the gallant Colonel’s days were not yet ended. One rumor 
comes so fast on another, that the bump of faith will most 
assuredly tower in unapproachable altitude above all others on 
the skulls of the credulous. One day, Madame tells us that 
Colonel Fannin, and all his associates, slumber with the heroes 
ofthe Alamo; and, on the next day, we discover that our sym- 
pathies have been trifled with, and that Fannin and the rest are 
but prisoners of war. Again we shout most gleefully, because 
Houston has made a tremendous onslaught, and taken Santa 
Ana and his troops; and the very next day we hear that con- 





mind take cognizanee. If Suprenie Wisdom had not regulated _ 
the proportions of bigths, in one age the male sex would have 
outnumbered the female sex in thé proportion of a hundred to 
one, and the reverse would have taken place in another gener- 
ation. For, if this law were the result of chance instead of 
Divine Wisdom, immense departures from the present order 
would necessarily have been witnessed, and instead of the 
admirable harmony which now prevails, our social system, if it 
could by some rare chance ever have existed, would haye been 
utterly disqrdered at the appearance of the ensuing generation. 
Human fatuity may blunder and conjecture at the order which 
reigns throughout the universe, but enlightened sagacity must 
admire and feel grateful, that every thing is contrived with 
such consummate skill as is every where displayed, investigate 
where we may. 














Tue INDEMNIFICATION.—Well, we ’ve got at the right end of 

Louis Philippe’s purse at last. The French Government has 

paid the five first instalments of eighteen thousand franes, even 
a debtor should do. Thus we have got out of the French 

business with undamaged honor, and got our cash to boot. 
The whole scheme of a French war must, of course, be relin- 
quished; and those who have any surplus military spirit may 
go to Texas, and, perhaps, have it extinguished. We are more 
than ever confirmed in the belief, that national difficulties may 
be settled without an appeal to the sword, if the parties will 
let some of their extra steam escape through a safety valve, 
and have patience to sce if they cannot adjust matters amica- 
bly. Nations, jike individuals, have frequently fought long 
and hard, and, after they have used up their belligerent spirit, 
and investigated the causes of their quarrels, found out too late 
that their difficulties were susceptible of a peaceful settlemént. 
A little coolness often saves us great mortification; and a man 
scarcely ever determines on a course of conduct when his pas- 
sions are up, without regretting his rashness when his heat has 
subsided. 





Srrixes.—Strikes, as they are called, have become very 
common. In Philadelphia, it is said that the dandies have had 
astrike,in consequence of the exorbitant charges which the 
barbers have made for trimming those beautiful appendages of 
their human faces divine, vulgarly denominated whiskers, 
This is too bad. Dandies have been made the targets for the 
shafts of ridicule long enough—their natural right to dress 
themselves as they please has been shamefully invaded—and 
now, worse than all, to be imposed on by a set of razors and 
shaving boxes—it is abominable. If we were a dandy, we ’d 
strike too. ‘Their sufferings isintolerable.? ‘ 

In New York, the beggars have hada strike. A gentleman 





And thus 
the jade trifies with our credulitvy—first causing our spirits to 
be incensed and our eyes to be moistened at a tale of horrible 
butchery—and again assuring us that the Texians are perform- 
ing prodigies of valor, and causing the Mexican standards to be 
trailed in the dust. 

Now this state of thingsis too bad. It is hard enough to be 
tortured with the real suffering which visits the denizens of our 
wretched planet; but to shed tears, anc find out, after the inun- 
dation has subsided, that we have been shamefully gulled, is 
unendurable. The fact is,so far as the heroes of Texas are 
concerned, one scarcely knows when he ought to cry, and 
when he ought to rejoice Either emovion may be wrong; and 
we always feel chagrined when we find that we have been the 
victims of a scandalous imposition. 

This is not the only grievance under which we labor, with 
regard to the cause of Texas. The official reports of the con- 
tending parties show the most irreccncilable discrepancies. 
According to the Mexican accounts, they are fast putting down 
the rebellion; but, agreeably to the accounts of the Texians, 
they are thinning the ranks of their adversaries most terribly; 
and, if we believe all they say, but a little time will have trans- 
pired before Texas will rank, among the nations of the earth, a 
free and independent state. 


Proportions OF THE Sexes.—F rom various records of births, 
it is ascertcined that for every one hundred female children 
born, there are one hundred and five males. Atthe first glance, 
this disproportion, small as it is, might be supposed to be a de- 
parture from the general economy of Providence; but when 
we reflect that from the nature of society, the liability to death 
is somewhat greater with the male than the female sex, we 
perceive in this arrangement a subject of devout admiration. 
The sedentary employments of females preserve them from a 
thousand accidents which hourly send men to the grave. In 
navigation and the other avocations of life, men are exposed to 
disease and dangers much more frequently than women ordi- 
narily are. Hence the liability to death is greater with our 
sex; and if we could ascertain with accuracy the exact amount 
of the relative exposure and liability of the sexes, we have no 
doubt but that it would be found to bear the same relations 
that are observed by the law of births. 

This is but another instance of that admirable contrivance 





are very much in the habit of committing great fol- 





which is manifest wherever the eye of man can pierce, or his 


offered one of them a fip the other day, which he contemptu- 
ously refused, saying, “I'he beggars have struck, and I takes 
| nothing less than a shilling.’ 


| 
| MonumEnT.—The gocd people of Newark, New Jersey, are 
| going to raise a Washington monument on their own hook. 
They have applied to Mr. Thom, the Scottish artist—he who 
executed the ‘T'am O’Shanter group, which many of our readers 
will remember—fora model. There is a growing fondness for 
the works of art in our country. It only needs to be encour- 
aged, in order to develop the ability of the country for the 
execution of works which shall tell well for American genius. 
We have heretofore been too sadly deficient in both taste and 
disposition, to patronise the talent which has exhibited itself 
among us. To make money has been too exclusively the object 
in thiscountry. We hope that those who have been succcasful 
in making it, will manifest a disposition to expend it to the 


enhancement of our reputation as judges and appreciators of 
. 


the fine arts. 

Junce Pecx.—The Hon. James H. Peck, judge of the United 
States’ district court, for the district of Missouri, died on the 
30th of April. This is the same gentleman whose case excited 
so much interest in this country a few years ago. He was, it 
will be recollected, impeached before the Senate of the United 
States, by Luke Lawless, a member of the Missouri bar. After 
an able exposition of the merits of the case, by eminent counsel, 
he was acquitted. He is said, by those who knew him, to have 
sustained a high and honorable professional and social char- 
acter. 





S.eeves.—It must be gratifying to all the lovers of symmetry 
in women, to learn that the present outrageously large sleeves’ 
are ina fair way of becoming obsolete. In Paris, sleeves are 
being tapered down toa mere nonentity, in comparison with 
those at present worn hereabouts. When the reformation 
reaches us, we suspect some of our economical ladies will man-_ 
age to make two dresses out of one—that is, one for themsel 
and another for some one of the children, ‘ 





Ovr Drary.—Our readers will discover that the Diary is 
omitted in this number of the Mirror. The gentleman who 
furnishes it, was prevented by sickness from attending to it. 
We expect to resume its publication in our next. 
































































































































» A teeat discussion took place in the Senate of the United! Ow the Ohio, a ae below the mouth of the Wabash, 
States, on the 30th ult. omthe question of accepting the bequest | is a cavern, in which is found many hieroglyphics and represen- 
of Mr. Smithson, which was participated in by Mr. Preston, | tations of such delineations as would induce the belief, that 
Mr. Leigh, Mr. Clayton, Mr. Calhoun, Mr. Southard, Mr. their authors were indeed comparatively refined and civilized. 
Buchanan, Mr. Davis, and Mr. Walker. It is a cavern in a rock, or ledge of the mountain which pre- 

The debate to which this resolution gave rise, occupied | sents itself to view a little above the water of the river, when 
nearlythe whole day’ssitting. It was contended on the one in flood, and is situated close to the bank. In the early settle- 
hand, that it was not competent to this government, neither ment of Ohio, this cave became possessed by a party of Ken- 
was it expedient and proper, that it should appear as a suitor in | @uckians, called * Wilson’s Gung.’ Wilson, in the first place, 
an English court of chancery to assert its title to the legacy in | brought his family to this cave, and fitted it upes a spacious 


Tue Soran Systém.—A bettéridea of the relative 
and magnitudes of the bodies in the Solar System 
obtained from orreries or planispheres, is presented by an e 
tronomical writer, in somewhat like the followi 

In the centre of a large level plain three miles in dj 
place a globe two feet in diameter to represent the Sun, At 
the distance of 82 feet from the globe, put a grain of m 
seed to represent Mercury, the planet nearest the Sun which 
will give it an orbit 492 feet in circumference. For Vy, 
take a pea, and place it 142 feet distant from the globe, whit 
will give her an orbit of 852 feet. For the earth, take also 3 
pea, and place it 215 feet distant, which will make her orbi 













question; and that to become the object of private charity was | dwelling, erecting a ann post on the waters side, on which | 1290. For Mars, take a grain of pearl barley, place it 327 fee UB 
not compatible with the national honor nor the fitness of things. | were these words—* Wilson’s Liquor Vault and House of En- | distant, and its orbit will be 1962 {/eet. Forthe inferior pl 
Such a bequest as this was a bounty, and the acceptance of it | tertainment.’ The novelty of such a tavern induced almost all | Juno, Ceres, Vesta, and Pallas, take grains of sand, and ale 
would be adegradation; and, if we had any regard tu our own | the boats descending the river to call for refreshments and | them orbits varying from 1000 to 1200 feet. For Jupiter, take LU 
dignity, we should not descend to the humiliation of receiving | amusement. Attracted by these circumstances, several idle | middling sized orange, and place it about a quarter of a mile yo 
it. hatever it was desirable to have done for the increase of | characters took up their abode at the cave, after which it con- | distant, which will make its orbit about a mile and a half io —— 
the happiness, prosperity, and intelligence of the people, (sup- | tiually resounded with the shouts of the licentious, the clamor |tant. For Saturn, take a small orange, place it nearly half, wa 
ing it not a violation of the constitution,) we had the power | of the rioters, and the ar pena of the gamblers. Out of these | mile distant, so that its orbit may be nearly three miles, "Ther AND 
and the abundant means of doing. If, however, it was not | customers, Wilson found no difficulty in forming a band of | for the planet Herschel, take a {ull sized cherry or boys may. 
desirable, not constitutional, not within the sphere of our com- | robbers, with whom he formed the plan of murdering the crew | ble, and carry it nearly a mile distant, so that its orbit may be , 
petence, no individual could, by any act of his, make it so. ,of every boat that stopped at his tavern, and of sending the | nearly six miles; and having got these relative magnitudes ang Bee 
Whether Congress has the power of appropriating money | boats manned by some of his party, to New Orleans, and there | distances pretty well fixed in the mind, allowa million of miles of Carlisl 
from the public treasury for the purpose of establishing a | sell their loading for cash, which was to be conveyed tothe \in space for every foot of these distances in the field, and jor fame 
national seminary of learning, hadlong been a vexed question: | cave by land, through the states of Tennessee and Kentucky; |may form some faint conception of this one of the innumerable ages 
discussions of the question however, had usually resulted in| the party returning with it being instructed to murder and rob, | Solar Systems with which the Creator has adorned the imme jnen, a 
the negation of such power. How could the legacy of Mr. | on all good occasions, on the road. |sity of the universe!—JV. Y. Sun. iat ped 
Smithson confer it? ; _ After a lapse of time, the merchants of the upper country be- | ‘ inscribed 
If we hada right to receive and appropriate a legacy forthe | can to be alarmed, on finding their property made no returns, : ‘ gives int 
purposes mentioned in this will, then Congress could receive and their people never coming back. Several families and re- Curvese Lantern Feast.—This celebrated feast is held m This ¥ 
and apply money from private individuals for any purpose | spectable men, who had gone down the river, were never heard the fifteenth day of the first month, and is so called from thegmm sliance 
whatever—the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia, | of; and the losses becoming so frequent, that they at length almost innumerable lanterns hung out of the houses andst wild is 
for instance. _ {raised a cry of individual distress and general dismay. They which is said are computed at two hundred millions. On this Andrew 
It was also a question of doubt and difficulty whether it | naturally led to inquiry, and large rewards were offered for day are exposed lanterns of all prices, of which some cost nergam ten Whe 
would be within the competency of the government of the | the discovery of the perpetrators of such unparaileled crimes. |*Wo thousand crowns. Many of the grandees retrench some vell-knc 
United States to appropriate any portion of the general revenue | It soon came out, that Wilson, with an organized party of forty- what every day, out of their table, dress, or equipage to appear (anstm 
in order to enable us to obtain the legacy. five men, was the cause of blood and treasure; that he had a |the more magnificient at this feast. ‘The lanterns are adored Andre 


The report of the committe on the judiciary advocates the | station at Hurricane island, to arrest every boat that passed by 
right of Congress to assert its claim to this property as ‘parens | the mouth of the cavern, and that he had agents at Natchez 
patrie’ of thisdistrict. Inso doing it avoids the real question, | and New Orleans, of presumed respectability, who converted 
and misconceives the facts. ‘I'his district was divided into | his assignments into cash, though they knew the goods to be 
corporations; and if the legacy had been willed to either of | stolen, or obtained by the commission of murder. 
these corporate bodies, Congress undoubtedly could execute i!s| ‘The publicity of Wilson’s transactions soon broke up his 
office of trustee, and direct and control the application of the | party; some dispersed, others were taken prisoners, and he 


charity. But this was a bequest to the Congress of the United | himself was killed by one of his associates, who was tempted 
States. We were appointed trustees not for Washington, | by the reward offered for the head of the captain of the gang. 


Georgetown, or Alexandria, but for all mankind. The world 
was the cestui que trust. 

In reply, it was contended that the United States could en- 
force a claim for a bequest for charitable uses in the English 
court of chancery. The principle had been repeatedly so de- 
termined. . As to its not comporting with our dignity to appear 
there as a suitor, little punctilos on the score of our national 


The cavern measures about twelve rods in length, and five 
in width; its entrance presents a width of eighty feet at the 
base, and about twenty five feet high. ‘The interior walls are 
smooth rocks. The floor is very remarkable, being level 
through the whole length of its centre, the sides rising in stony 
| grades, in the manner of seats in the pit of atheatre. Ona dili- 

















( ial | gent scrutiny of the walls, it is plainly discerned that the an- 
importance shoud not prevent us from doing what the comity | cient inhabitants at a very remote period, had made use of the 
of natiuns authorised ustodo, It wasa right which was grant-| cave as a house of deliberation and council. The walls bear 
ed by the express terms of our constitution to all aes 
governments. oe ; , 
As pe eee. the — er — of erecting a natural history. 
national college appropriations from the public treasury, no} Tyre nave | ‘ er eee a : 
uch ssipiien was beraieed in the eo ate, of the present Sale sure ips great notunnl eurieity, anit ie comnosied wiih 
Silent The $500,000 left to the United States by mi ne janother still more gloomy, which 18 situated exactly above, 
° ’ 4 * S ~ii@~ ite , ane F io ° . 
damen’e will was not, and never could become any portion of waited by an aperture of about fourteen feet; which, to ascend, 
Ti eeeains The cieeh inden Geil olaian po La it os | 2 like passing up achimney, while the mountain is yet far 
i ev " ai ake Si. , y j TSI > 0 
Guutecs for 0 specific purpees, but not for theirown benefit above. Not long after the dispersion and arrest of the robbers, 
It was further contended chet as ‘parens patria? of th *.. | who had infested it, in the upper walls were found the skel- 
w e 4 »* i a 2'o e aise = a ” s . 7 a 
uit, Congreee might appopriie suck suns no would |<tatoftbaut ent petons who had been mardered by the 
necessary to prosecute the claim with effect. In exercising its |". = 1 ig as genom See aie “5, page? 
rs and performing its duties as the local legislature of these [37° SUN’ More curious ae ee, ee ie eee 
power P a seal tigen. wee } {the mere cave, which are found engraved on its sides within. 
ten miles square, Congress had no pecuniary means of delray ing Sn stk sed » Ghat bn oot famili 
its expenses but such as were afforded by the general revenue. | ee va oe rh it appears that - ® sees to mage ge ao dar 
Congress made such appropriations every day for paying the | 2"'™® hae : a pangs anaes oe pe ich —_ Ms e on 
salaries of the judgesof the district. Congress had establ.siied | °! die me ap ee nike call peer Fs My _— cond “7 aaa 
an orphans’ court; appointed a commissioner; provided forthe si mong t * “he, — 1 ve slit eta - at tee 
“at ty Ye passing the > , se y 
administration of justice; passed an act this very session for the | °° ib ming the Sounds ¢ beng ity to —— the - bs 
maintenance of a penitentiary in this district; tor the expenses CC!MIM@te@ those figures, would represent no less than eight 
animals, differing in their configuration, one from the other, 


of all which the exchequer of the county supplies the money. weap dr yeagennn, Fon J if h 
The last chapter of the 3d volume of blackstone was cited | “hich had in reality no being, if such, as these had never been 


to show that the king, as ‘parens patria,’ had exclusive power | S°°"- 
over the estates of idiots and lunatics, and in re.ation to all be- | 
quests made for chamtable uses. Some such power belonged 

to every government. Every state in the Univa exercised it; | 

and so could congress in this district, as its local legislature, or| Tue descriptions we have received of the fatigues of the 
‘parens patrim.’ It had precisely the same authority that) march, the dilficultics of the country, and the mode of fighting 
Maryland and Virginia had before the session. Ii those states adopted by the Indians, give a discouraging account of the 


THE PENINSULA WAR. 


had control over the estates of idiots and Junaties, and could prospects of the final restoration of peace to the Peninsula | 


pass a law for carrying into effect the provisions of a will like | of FLonipa. 
this, that power has been transferred to congress by the acto! sw amps and hammocks, which at this season begin to send out 
cession by those states. : deadly pestilential vapors, under the influence of which the 

By the terms of the bequest, this college is to be erected ‘for | strongest constitution cannot longstand. Disease has already 
the increase and diffusion of knowledge among men;? that is | disabled a large number of the troops, and as the summer ad- 
for the benefit of ail mankind, The technical exception which | y nces, a great mortelity must infallibiy take place. Bad 
had been taken to this phrase ought not t be admitted. Every | roads, a country producing no svj 
literary institution which sent abroad useful, learned and vir- | passed perpetually by seattered parties of an enemy, whom they 
tuous men, was a benetit; as well as aa honor and blessing to | never see, but who watch them in the morasses, and, after 
the whole world. | firing a shot or two, disperse and dive into the recesses, where 

It was hoped, therefore, that the welfare, happiness, and in- | they cannot be found, and no prespect of action to bring this 
telligence of this district, and of the country at large, would lispiriting and exhausting struggle to an end, make this Flori- 
beincreased by having the benevolent intentions of Mr. Smith-| da war one of the most unpleasant that can well be conceived. 
gon carried out through the instrumentality of congress, |'lhe patience and perseverence of the troops is deserving the 

The resolution was then reported without amendment. The | hichest praise. A simple zeal for the performance of duty 


yeas and nays being demanded by Mr. Walker, on the question | sustained them through the severest difficulties, without the ex- 
| -itement of anticipating an engagement and a decisive victory. 
'y Clayton, | I: is obviously impossible to continue them on such a service 
dsborvugh, | through the hot months, in such a dreadful climate and coun- 
y. ‘The protection of the few remaining settlements seemsall 
that can be done, without a prodigious waste of life—and the 
discharge of the volunteefs, such being the determination, 
/ should be given as soon as practicable. ‘Their patient endur- 
8, Hill, King, of | ance, under these circumstances, deserves and will receive the 


Of engrossinent, the question was taken and decided us tollows: 
Yras.—Meesrs. Benton, Black, Buchanan, Cla 
Grittenden, Cuthbert, Davis, Ewing of Ohio, Gol 
Grundy, Hendrichs, Hubbard, Kent, King of Alabama, Knigut, | try. 
Leigh, Linn, Mangum, Moore, Naudain, Nicholas, Porter, 
Prentiss, Rives, Robbins, Southard, Switt, Tallmadge, Tomlin- 
gon, Walker—3\. 
Nays.—Messrs. Calhoun, Ewing of Illinoi 


Georgia, Preston, Robinson, White—7. gratitude of the country —Mobile Com. Register. 


many hieroglyphies well executed; and some of them repre- |. *"" wee . a 
sent animals, which have no resemblance toany now knownin |tive instance fell under the observation of Sir Humphry Day 


‘he scene of operations is a mere jungie of | 


ties, toilsome marches, har- | 





; 
INFLUENCE OF THE MIND ON Heattu.—A singular but i 
| when, early in life, he was assisting Dr. Beddowes in his exper 


|ments on the inhalation of nitrous oxide. Dr. Beddowe 
jing inferred, that the oxide must be a specific for pals par 











with gilding, sculpture, painting, japanning and similar om. fmm wdeter 


ments. The size of some is extravagant, not less than thi manship 
feet in diameter, they represent halls and chambers. Two orm wsday, 
three of such machines would make iiandsome houses; in fact, bepowe 
the Chinese eat, lodge, receive visits, have calls, and enaciimm wy €0l 
plays in a lantern. ‘To illuminate them a large number oifmm petty. 

torches or lamps are introduced, the effect of which is beaut tomers. 

ful. In these they exhibit a number of shows to @ivert they wswot 
people. Besides these enormous lanterns there are a numgam msin@ 
ber of others, smaller in size, which usually consist of six faces ighbo 
of lights, each about four feet high and one and a half broad, war of | 
framed in wood finely gilt, and adorned : over these they bribe hii 
a fine transported silk, curiously painted with flowers, treesandimm wthe m 
sometimes human figures. The paintings is very extraordi ain ¢ 
ry, and the colors extremely bright; and when the torchegarejamm seam ¢ 
lighted they appear highly elegant and surprising. \nsted. 
















| tient was selected for trial and placed under the care o Itha 
| Previously to administering the gas, Davy placed a small ther jis ow: 
mometor under the tongue of the patient, to ascertain thete The go 
|perature. The paralytic man, wholly ignorant of the proe ing, 2 
to which he was to submit, but deeply impressed by Dr. Be wein | 
dowes of the certainty of its success, no sooner felt the the kis no 
mometor between his teeth than he concluded the tailismangi and ga 
was in operation, and, in a burst of enthusiasm, declared, th af, eit 
he had already felt the effects of its benign influence thre the fol 
out his whole body. The opportunity was too tempting to be Asc 
lost. Davy did nothing more, but desired his oats ind co 
on the following day. The same ceremony was repeated; SHE extend 
same result followed, and at the end of a fortnight he wasd* i w 
missed cured !—no remedy of any kind, except the thermometer aay wih 
having been used. Ang 
ee Worke 

| A spLenpip scueme.—The following are among the listo cum 
prizes proposed in a splendid lottery scheme in Tennessee Fh: 
One brick house, and one steamboat, a negro girl, and a thatd 
imare,a bay colt, and ayellow girl. The bay colt is valued at 
{two thousand dollars, and the yellow girl at eleveifhu wa 
| dollars. dee 


A MankeT woman at Albany lately took fire in the ope 
street, and burnt for some time, notwithstanding the speg® 
tors threw water upon her, and rolled her in the mud, with 
| creat industry. When the flames were finally exting 
she explained the mystery by confessing thai being su 
|in smoking a pipe, she thrust it, fire and all, into her pockel, 
| from the aperture of which the smoke first proceeded. 


Te Coblentz paper contains the account of an extraordinstY 
| natural enomenon, bora in that neighborhood, of @ 
| child two heads, four jams and shoulders, but with o 
one body and two legs. The creature and mother are doing 
|well, and, if they live, will put the noses of the Siammes 
| youths out of joint. P 
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